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Art. 1—The Federalist : A Collection of Essays written 
in favor of the new Constitution, as agreed upon by the 
Federal Convention, September 17, 1787. Reprinted 
from the Original Text. With an Historical Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By Henry B. Dawson. In two vol- 
umes. New York: Charles Scribner: 1864. 8vo. Vol. 
L, pp. 615. 


No series of essays could possibly have been written, 
better adapted to the questions with regard to the new 
Constitution agitated by the public at the time of their 

ublication, than these masterly and profound Essays, by 

lamilton, Jay, and Madison, so well known, so widely 
studied, and so universally esteemed, under the collective 
title of The Federalist. There was, at the time, nohody 
who was not in favor of the several States remaining united 
under a Federal Congress or General Government, and 
hardly any one who doubted that the adoption of the new 
Constitution would constitute the American people one po- 
litical people or nation; but there were those who believed 
the new Constitution would strike a fatal blow at the inde- 
pendent rights of the States respectively, and who for that 
reason strenuously opposed its adoption. The writers of 
the Essays do not deny that the States under the new Con- 
stitution would not be severally sovereign, but confine 
themselves to questions, then uppermost in the public mind, 
of the necessity and utility of union, the fitness of the pro- 
posed Constitution to secure it, and to the nature, extent, 
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and limitation of the powers of the Government to be cre- 
ated by it, if adopted. On these questions they have left 
nothing to be said. On the necessity and utility of union, 
on the constitution and powers of the General Government, 
their Essays are, and must be, high authority as long as 
that government lasts. 
ut the question which the American statesman has now 
to consider in regard to the depositary of American sove- 
reignty prior to the adoption of the Constitution, the writers 
in the Federalist do not expressly discuss, or furnish us the 
means of answering. All agreed then, as now, in the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty, or that the people are 
sovereign; but left undecided the question, What peo- 
ple? the people of the States severally, or the people of 
the United States? This question, indeed, was hardly 
raised at the time, or, if raised at all, was considered of no 
practical importance. In the eighteenth century, all who 
rejected the doctrine of “ the divine right of kings and 
passive obedience,” as asserted by thie Stuarts and. their 
adherents, held that government, however constituted, ori- 
ginates in Convention, and is founded in compact, expressed 
in the constitution. of the state, or the written instrument 
that can be folded up and put in one’s pocket, or filed away 
in a pigeon-hole, to use the language of Thomas Paine. 
Whether the people of the United States were sov ereign 
as united, or as separate and independent States, was a 
matter of little importance when once the Constitution was 
adopted, or the contract duly ratified; for by that, for 
certain purposes at least, they would undeniably be cre- 
ated one political people. That was enough for all practi- 
cal purposes ; for the Federal Government rested then in 
compact, and no political authority more ultimate than the 
compact itself was recognized. The age, we should remem- 
ber, whatever its practical belief, embraced a purely athe- 
istic philosophy, and held, theoretically at least, that nothing 
is simpler than effects without causes, or for things to make 
or create themselves. 

There can be little doubt that the strongest nationalists 
in 1787, if they had been asked where was our political 
sovereignty prior to the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, would have answered, In the States, or the people of 
the States, severally ; and would have maintained, it pressed, 
that the national sovereignty they asserted was ‘created by 
the surrender of a certain portion of the rights of the 
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States to the General Government. The possibility of such 
surrender nobody questioned, and nobody saw any thing 
absurd in the assertion at once of the sovereignty of the 
Union and of the States severally. John Locke was 
generally followed in polities as well as in metaphysics. 
All through the works of John Adams, the protoundest 
statesman “of the epoch, runs the theory of the origin of 
government in compact, or the voluntary agreement of the 
individuals composing the community, like that entered 
into by the Pilgrims on board the Mayflower. Even in the 
preamble to the Declaration of Independence, by the Con- 
gress of 1776, we find the assertion that ‘* Government de- 
rives its just powers from the consent of the governed.” 
Holding this doctrine, the statesmen of 1787 could concede 
without dithiculty that the States, or the people of the 
States, severally, were sovereign prior to the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution, and yet deny them to be sove- 
reign afterwards, as did Mr. Webster, in his celebrated con- 
troversy on State Rights with General Hayne and Mr. 
Calhoun, of South Carolina. 

Yet the doctrine of the origin of government in compact, 
in the sense asserted in the eighteenth century, is now, 
though frequently asserted by small politicians, maintained 
by no statesman worthy of the name. There is no politi- 
cal philosopher now who does not see that Rousseau’s doe- 
trine, in his Contrat Social, has no foundation in fact, is 
a mere theory, and one that establishes, under the specious 
garb of liberty, the most odious of all tyrannies,—that of 
an ever-varying and irresponsible majority. Rousseau 
maintains that all individuals are equal, and that each is 
sovereign in his own right. But as government is neces- 
sary, these sovereign individuals meet, or are imagined to 
meet, in convention, and agree that the majority shall 
govern, and govern absolutely ; whatever the majority wills 
is to be law, and whatever it commands must be done, 
because each individual surrenders his individual sove- 
reignty to the majority,—a doctrine that our little politi- 
cians still assert, and which is still the theory of the 
whole body of European Democrats, who, as a rule, are at 
least a century behind the times. God save us from the 
theories of European Democrats, Radicals, and Revolu- 
tionists! This doctrine is not only repugnant to all indi- 
vidual liberty, but to all legitimate authority. Its very 
general prevalence among us has been most fatal to the 
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development of personal freedom, individual independence, 
manliness, and frankness of character, on the one hand, 
and to the maintenance of legitimate authority, and the 
impartial administration of justice, on the other. Under 
it, minorities have no protection, and individual freedom 
no guaranty. The will of the majority governs, and he 
who dissents from the opinion of the majority, is for that 
reason alone virtually elbond. Popular opinion becomes 
the criterion of truth and the standard of morality. Every- 
where in Europe, in proportion as it has obtained, it has 
deluged the land in blood, and led to a reign of terror, to 
the introduction of anarchy, and to the most intolerable 
despotism; and in our own country, so far as acted on 
practically, it has swept away all the guaranties originally 
retained of the rights of minorities and of individuals, 
and subjected them to the interest, the caprice, or the fa- 
naticism of the majority for the time. 

But the doctrine has no foundation in reason. The rights 
of the state are not made up of the rights surrendered by 
individuals. If individuals are individually sovereign, they 
may delegate certain powers to the commonwealth, but 
cannot surrender their sovereignty. They necessarily re- 
tain the right to revoke the powers delegated whenever 
they choose. So of the States in the Union. Concede that 
they were severally sovereign and independent States be- 
fore the adoption of the Federal Constitution, and you 
must concede that they are so still. The powers of the 
General Government are in that case not made up of rights 
surrendered, but simply of powers delegated, to it by the 
several States, and the sovereignty vests in the States 
severally, or the people thereof, as before. The Federal 
Government, in such case, is not, strictly speaking, a 
government, but an agency, as the Southern leaders con- 
tended, created by the States, which retain to it precisely 
the relation of the principal to the agent. Each State 
is then free, whenever it judges proper, to revoke the powers 
it has delegated, and withdraw from the Union, as the 
seceded States now making war on the Union profess to 
have done. To concede the original sovereigniy of the 
States severally, and then to deny the right of secession, is 
simply to outrage common sense. Yet most American 
citizens, in theory at least, concede that the States, 
severally, were originally sovereign, and that prior to 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution there really 
was no such national existence as the United States. 
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Even the weight of judicial authority, from first to last, 
inclines to the side of State sovereignty. It is this fact, 
which the loyal American instinct combats, that gives so 
much strength to the so-called Confederacy, and secures it 
the sympathy of nearly all foreign states and statesmen, 
We say our cause against it is just, and so it unquestiona- 
bly is; but not on the ground assumed by the py accernud 
tion and the majority of its adherents. 

Up to the breaking out of the Rebellion by the secession 
of South Carolina, in December, 1860, we had held and 
maintained the theory of State sovereignty, and con- 
tended that, under our political system, the original and 
ultimate sovereignty still vests in the States, or the people 
of the States, severally ; that allegiance is due only to the 
State; and that the citizen owes obedience to the United 
States only because his State has by her ratification of the 
Constitution enacted it, and made it, and the legislation by 
Congress under it, a part of her own State law. The State 
that enacts the Union and its legislation is as competent to 
reject it as she is to repeal any other of her legislative acts; 
and, when she does so, her citizens cease to owe even 
obedience to the Federal Government, and may, at her 
command, lawfully resist it, and even fight against it, as 
against any other foreign power. The sovereign, saving his 
faith, is always competent to resume the powers he may have 
delegated, and to unmake any agency he may have created. 
The sovereign States that have severally made the Union, 
may, then, each of them, or any one of them, for itself, 
unmake it, whenever they judge it advisable. Hence, on 
the doctrine of original and persistent State sovereignty, the 
secessionists may have acted in good faith, from loyal and 
patriotic motives, in the simple exercise of their unquestion- 
able rights, and the Federal Government has no right to 
denounce them or to make war on them as rebels. Rebels 
they certainly are not, if that doctrine be true. All this 
we saw as clearly as did the leaders of the secession move- 
ment themselves, and we felt that we must either give up 
the State sovereignty theory, or consent to secession. 

But give up that theory for its opposite, the theory of con- 
solidation, we could not. Nothing is more certain than that 
the States do not hold from the Union, for their existence 
is implied in the conception of Union itself, and we are not 
one consolidated people under one supreme, omnipotent 
central government. Nothing is or can be more false than 
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the doctrine put forth by the President before his inaugu- 
ration, that a State under our political system and a county 
in a State stand on the same footing, and hold one and the 
same relation to the Government. The right of secession 
certainly was never contemplated by the framers of the 
Constitution, or by the several States when they ratified it; 
but it is equally certain that they did intend to retain the 
federal character of the Government, to maintain certain 
State rights or powers not derived from or dependent upon 
the Federal Constitution, or the Government created by it 5 
so much is certain. W hat, then, shall we hold? -Is there a 
middle term, equally removed from these two extremes ¢ Is 
it not possible to maintain State rights without State sov- 
ereignty, and the unity of the political people of the United 
States without asserting consolidation, or making the States 
mere dependencies on the General Government? In this 
Review for last October, and especially for last January, in 
the article on Zhe Federal Constitution, we attempted to 
answer these questions, and proved, as we think, that the 
sovereignty with us vests neither in the States or the 
people of the States severally, nor in the Union created by 
the Constitution of 1787, but in the political people of the 
United States, who have ordained and established both the 
several State governments and the General Government; 
and that this political people is one people, yet capable of 
existing and acting only as organized into mutually indepen- 
dent political societies called States, and into States united. 
Hence, their union and their division into States are equally 
essential to our political system. 

Two facts must be borne in mind: 1, the political people 
of the United States have never existed as a consolidated 
mass, without organization or distribution into separate and 
mutually independent States, corporations, or political so- 
cieties; and, 2, these political societies, corporations, or 
States, have never existed and acted as free, independent, 
sovereign States or nations. These are facts, and facts 
never contradict facts. No interpretation of our system 
of government that does not recognize these two facts, 
harmonize them, and show them consistent the one with 
the other, is an adequate interpretation. The American 
people existed primarily as colonies of Great Britain. These 
colonies were, politically, or as political bodies, mutually 
independent, and they remained so when, by the Revolution 
and the acknowledgment of Great Britain, they became 
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States; of this there is and can be no doubt. But the col- 
onies, though possessed of certain political rights pertaining 
to political ‘sovereignty, and though politically independent 
in face of each other, were not free, independent, sovereign 
nations. They had, politically considered, all one and the 
same nationality, yet the supreme or sovereign national 
authority vested not in them alone, but in the British 
Crown, or the British Crown and Parliament. [ere was polit- 
ical unity with political diversity, and political diversity 
with political unity. The two facts we have asserted cer- 
tainly existed and were facts during the colonial period. 
They existed equally after independence. The political 
rights of the States hold from or continue the political 
rights of the colonies, while the Union inherits and con- 
tinues the political rights or sovereignty held by the British 
Crown, prior to independence. 

The question turns, it will be seen, on the assumption 
that the national sovereignty, originally vested in Great 
Britain, inured, on the « acknowledgment of American inde- 
pendence, to the political people of the United States, not 
to the States or people of the States severally. Is this as- 
sumption warranted? It rests on the historical fact that 
the assertion of independence was made by the colonies 
united—by one joint act—and not by the colonies severally ; 
that the war for independence was carried on by the 
United States, or States united ; that treaties negotiatedwith 
foreign powers were treaties with the United States; and 
that the new national sovereign acknowledged by Great 

sritain in the preliminary treaty of 1782, as well as in the 
definitive treaty of 1783, was the United States. No one 
of the States of the Union has ever been known or recog- 
nized by any foreign power as an independent sovereign 
nation, or has ever exercised the supreme political rights of 
a sovereign nation. It has done so no more, in fact, than it 
did when a colony of Great Britain. As a simple historical 
fact, that portion ‘of political sovereignty which in colonial 
times vested at first in England, and after the Scottish 
Union, in Great Britain, and could in no sense be exercised 
by the colonies, unless through the British Crown, or as an 
integral portion of the British people, has never been exer- 
cised by any one of the United States, separately considered, 
and has been exercised since independence by, and only 
by, the political people of the United States—under the old 
Contederation through Congress, and under the Federal 
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Constitution through the General Government. This is the 
plain, undeniable historical fact, and it clearly and fully 
supports the assumption, that on the acquisition of inde- 
pendence the national sovereignty inured not to the States 
severally, but to the United States; which would also 
seem to be corroborated by the fact recorded by the elder 
Adams in his Diary, while a mentber of the old Congress, 
of the several States, or at least some of them, asking and 
obtaining permission of Congress to form for themselves 
State constitutions, as well as by the process of receiving 
new States into the Union. 

The decision of the question rests on historical, not on 
legal grounds. The nation exists historically prior to 
law in its strict sense, as the will of the sovereign, as has 
been amply proved by Mr. Hurd, in his able and learned 
work on The Law of Freedom and Bondage in the United 
States, for law, in its juristical sense, as distinguished from 
its ethical or political sense, presupposes a national sovereign 
competent to ordain and promulgate it. We cannot, then, 
appeal to the written constitution, for that is of the nature 
of positive law, and supposes the pre-existence, historically, 
of the national sovereign, or political people, competent to 
ordain and establish it. Who, what, or where this sovereign 
or political people are, can be determined only historically ; 
for they exist as an historical fact, prior to all positive law. 
The sovereignty may be transferred, and the mode or manner 
of its expression or exercise may be changed, but it never 
expires. Wherever there are men, there is for them a politi- 
cal sovereign, to whom they owe allegiance. Every people, 
no matter how few or how many, that owe allegiance to no 
other power, are themselves sovereign, and may constitute 
or organize a government according to their own judgment 
of what is right or best for them. But even in such a 
case, the people precede the state, and their existence, as 
independent of all foreign powers, must be settled as an 
historical fact; so, if we prove that in becoming indepen- 
dent of Great Britain, the only power that had any claims 
of sovereignty over us, the British sovereignty, as a simple 
historical fact, passed to the States united, and not to 
the States severally, we have proved all that the case 
demands. The courts cannot go behind the historical fact, 
and are and must be bound by it, whether it comports with 
their political or ethical theories or not. The fact stands 
independently of all theory or speculation, and determines 
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the law. What we mean, whether we clearly express it or 
not, is, that the historical fact controls the law, not the law 
the fact; for the law follows the fact and depends on it. 
We may say, the Constitution or the law ought to be differ- 
ent, might have been different ; but different it cannot be, 
as long as the fact remains unchanged. 

There is no reason, @ priori, that we know of, why the 
original British sovereignty could not have inured to 
the States severally. There was no positive law in force, 
or legal principle, prohibiting it. If the colonies had 
each, by its separate individual action, thrown off the au- 
thority of the mother conntry, won its independence by its 
separate action, and obtained its recognition as an independ- 
ent sovereign power or nation, an independent sovereign 
power or nation it would certainly have been. In such case, 
the sovereignty would have passed to the States severally, 
and not to the States united; but solely because the histori- 
cal facts would have been different. The historical fact 
determines who is the sovereign, who are the sovereign 
people, where, in a sovereign nation, the sovereignty is 
lodged, and through what channels it is exercised ; because 
the existence and constitution of the national sovereignty 
is an historical fact, anterior to all written constitutions and to 
all positive legislative enactments. What might have been, 
what it is desirable should have been, are political and 
ethical questions,—very interesting, very important, no 
doubt, but of no moment in determining what is. 

Relying on the historical fact, we assert that the sover- 
eignty, which, prior to independence, was vested in the Brit- 
ish Crown and the British Parliament, or the British people 
over the Colonial people, after independence inured to the 
United States; and hence, the United States are a free, in- 
dependent, sovereign nation, as truly one single nation as 
any other nation that can be named. This settles the 
question of State sovereignty as distinguished from national 
sovereignty, and accepts the truth asserted by the consoli- 
dationists, though it denies consolidation. But the sove- 
reignty inures to the United States as States waited. The 
Canadas, the West Indian Islands, the Northeastern Prov- 
inces, and other colonies of Great Britain, even had they 
asserted and gained their independence, at the same time 
the “Old Thirteen” asserted and gained theirs, would not 
have had any participation in the sovereignty of the 
United States, unless they were historically a part of 
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that political people which was acknowledged as an inde- 
pendent nation, under the style and title of the United 
States. It was necessary, in order to share in its national 
rights and powers, to be States, and States united. But the 
Union in the British nation, and under the British sovereign, 
did not and could not, of itself, constitute them one united 
sovereign nation after independence. They must have been 
united in declaring and winning their independence. Yet 
the Union, before as well as since the acknowledgment of 
independence, was not the Union of the people as simple in- 
dividuals, but as political communities or States. This fact 
is historically as certain and as essential as the fact of Union. 
The div ersity is as certain and as important as the unity; 
and the rights of the States are no more to be denied than 
the rights of the Union ;—both are alike sacred and invio- 
lable. 

We place the sovereignty in the political people of the 
several States united and forming one complex sovereign 
nation,—v « say political people, that is, the electoral people. 
We do so, because neither historically nor constitutionally 
is the whole population included in the political people, 
either of the States severally or of the United States. The 
people are sovereign,—certainly; but only the electoral 
people, or the people who have the elective franc thise, which 
in no State includes more than one-fourth of the actual 
population. The talk about universal suffrage is nonsense. 
ame suffrage never has existed, never can exist as a 
fact; for in no civilized country, how ever democratic, are 
women permitted to vote, and children, at a tender age, 
do not.and cannot vote. Yet these are integral parts of the 
population, and without them there would soon be no 
population at all. They who assert the electoral franchise 
as a natural right, as an incident of human nature, speak 
very loosely, and are never to be understood aw pied de la 
lettre. Suffrage is a civil and not a natural right; and 
monarchy or aristocracy, however we may dislike them, 
are not necessarily repugnant to natural right, or to what is 
called the law of nature, and are as legitimate, where they 
are the historical or existing forms of government, as demoe- 
racy. The right of the government rests on an historical 
basis, not, as actual government, on a speculative or theo- 
retical basis. Democrac *y may or may not be the best form 
of government;: but it is not the only legitimate form of 
government, as our stupid journalists and pothouse poli- 
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ticians pretend. The political people, in the beginning, was 
determined by the colonial law ; or, in other w ords, after the 
colonies resolved on resistance, and till they had become 
States, and formed constitutions for themselves, the various 
political acts done, whether regular or irregular, legal or 
revolutionary, were done, or held to be done, by those who, 
under the colonial laws or usages, were electors, or by 
representatives or delegates chosen by them. Hence the 
political people all along acted as formed into colonies or 
States. The colony, or State, in its separate action, deter- 
mined who were to be included in the electoral or sovereign 
people; and outside of its determination there were and 
could be no political, electoral, or sovereign people. The 
electoral people of the several States in union constitute, 
and from the first have constituted, the sovereign people of 
the United States. 

We are not theorizing here; we are simply stating facts. 
There are amongst us, no doubt, politicians who regard 
these facts as of no importance ; who hold that the people 
are inherently sovereign, and tell us that they are oe ays 
and everywhere sovereign. They sneer at what is called 
historical right, and, like Napoleon IIL., settle every question 
of right by a plebiscitum ; but these politicians forget to tell 
us who are the sov ereign people, or by what authority it is 
determined who are the people who are to vote the 
plebiscitum. Is it said the majority? But the majority of 
whom?’ Of all the male citizens of the nation over twenty- 
one.years of age? But you suppose in this a nation, and 
the existence of a nation is a fact to be determined only 
historically. Exclude the historical fact, you have no na- 
tion, and no citizens; for where there is no nation there is 
no state,and where there is nostate there areno citizens. We 
told you this twenty years ago, in the Democratic Review. 
Without the re cognition of historical right, you cannot talk 
a moment intelligibly : about the sovereignty of the people, 
popular rights, * popular will, or plet iscitums. Grant 
that the will of the majority is the sovereign will, and 
all you need for the constitution or the laws ; you have 
still to settle who are the people to be counted in ascertain- 
ing the will of the majority. Nobody is absurd enough to 
pretend that the will of any two men, who are the absolute 
majority of three, is sovereign, and that any three men, 
wherever found, are the sovereign people. Myself and any 
two others might otherwise unite, and declare ourselves a 
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sovereign State, and secede from the city, the State, and the 
Union, and scornfully refuse to recognize your magistrates, 
your laws, your police, your conscription, and your tax-bills. 
This would be democracy run mad, and too absurd to be 
asserted even by the Evening Post or the WV. Y. Tribune. 
We might call it democracy gone to seed. No, your sove- 
reign people must exist, and their number and territory 
be detined, before it can ordain a constitution, enact laws, 
or perform any political function; and who are the political 
or sovereign people in any given case is a question of his- 
tory, of fact; not of ethics, not of metaphysics, nor even 
of law, in the sense of the will or ordination of the sovereign. 
The sovereign people can, no doubt, alter or amend their 
written constitution, as they can make or unmake laws ; but 
we must always ascertain who the sovereign people are in 
point of fact, before we can determine who can make or 
amend the constitution, establish or abrogate Jaws. The 
historical fact, what we call the unwritten constitution, is 
Providential, like all historical facts; but the written con- 
stitution is Jew seripta, is positive law, and constitutes not 
the sovereign, but the government under the sovereign. 
The Convention of. 1787 did not create or constitute the 
sovereign people of the United States, for it was that people, 
present in its delegates in convention, that drew up, or- 
dained, and established the Constitution under which our 
present General Government is organized and exists. That 
Constitution is the act of the sovereign people, and not their 
creator,—is the law they have in their sovereign capacity 
enacted, ordained, and promulgated ; to remain unaltered 
and in force, for all branches of the Government, State or 
national, and for all individuals within their jurisdiction, 
during their pleasure. They derive none of their riglits or 
powers from the Constitution, for they are antecedent to it, 
and it is the creature of their sovereign will; as much so, as 
any law enacted by the supreme legislative power of the state 
is the creature of the will of that legislative power. Written 
constitutions emanate from the sovereign; they never create 
or constitute the sovereign ; they proceed from the supreme 

olitical power, but confer no political power; and hence 
it is, that neither the General government, nor the State 
governments, have any political powers whatever. All 
constitutional governments, whether their chief magistrate 
be called governor, president, stadtholder, king, or kaiser, 
are republican governments; and in all republican govern- 
ments, the sovereign and the government are distinct, and 
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their peculiarity, as their glory, consists in distinguishing 
the political power from the administration. This is a fact 
the people, and even politicians, do not sufficiently con- 
sider. Words are perverted from their original meaning, 
or come to have for them no distinct meaning at all. Our 
parties are nained as if the great questions to ‘be decided by 
our elections were political, that is, questions relating to 
the constitution of the sovereign power, as the Democratic 
party, the Republican party, &e. The political power is 
the sovereign power, and with us is identically the sovereign, 
or, as we say, the political or electoral people, and they 
speak and act politically only in the convention, for only in 
the convention can they decide or act on questions of polity. 
The notion that has prevailed to a fearful extent, eopecial y 
since the re-election of General Jackson, in 1832, that the 
people outside of the convention, as simple population, are 
sovereign, is unwarranted, anarchical, tends to the despotism 
of the mob, and lias had the chief agency in bringing about 
the present formidable rebellion, which we have for nearl 
four years struggled in vain to suppress. Webster, Clay, 
Calhoun, were right in their opposition to that re- election, 
though ‘generally wrong in the reasons they assigned 
for it; and hence their opposition was unavailing. The 
people with us are unquestionably sovereign ; yet. not as 
population, or a mass of individuals; but as the political or 
electoral people, really or virtually, in convention duly as- 
sembled, and in which vests the supreme political power of 
the nation. 

Now, who are this political people? Who they are to- 
day, we can settle by referring to the Constitution and laws 
of the Union and of the several States; but who were they 
when we became a nation independent of the mother 
country? Who chose the delegates to the Congress that 
declared independence? Who chose the representatives in 
the several State legislative assemblies that superseded the 
colonial assemblies? Who chose the delegates that in con- 
vention drew up the several State constitutions, and voted 
on their adoption? To these questions there is but one 
answer, namely: they who were the electoral people of the 
colonies, by virtue of colonial charters or colonial legisla- 
tion. Hence, the new institutions, though they moditied, 
continued the old; and though there were irregularities and 
acts strictly revolutionary in their character, the transfor- 
mation from colonies to States, and from British to American 
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national sovereignty, was effected withont a total disruption 
of political or legal continuity, as the history of the times 
and the decision of the courts amply prove. Whatever 

powers the colonies had, they derived legitimately from 
Great Britain ; and it was by the exercise of these powers, 

not by an out- ‘and- out assumption of the original and ab- 
stract rights of man, about which Tom Paine and others 
babbled so much nonsense, that our independence was 
declared and won, that we were transformed into an inde- 
pendent nation, and our present institutions were founded. 
Grant there were unconstitutional assumptions, a stretch of 
powers, and great irregularities,—these were condoned by 
the sovereign against whom they were committed, if 
condonement they needed, when Great Britain acknowl- 
edged us a free, indeper ndent, sovereign nation. The his- 
torical, and therefore the real basis of our Government, State 
or Federal, rests on these colonial rights, or the will of the 
colonial electoral people. Here is the simple fact, whatever 
democratic or anti-democratic theories and speculations may 
be entertained on the subject. 

The States, then, hold from the colonies, and therefore 
not from the Federal Union. They stand on as firm and 
as ultimate a footing as the nation itself. In fact, they are, 
in their origin in the colonies, older than the political peo- 
ple of the Union; for the colonies were mutually separate 
and independent politic al corporations, or, if you prefer, 
political communities, before the Union existed, and, unless 
in the British people, did in no sense constitute one politi- 
cal community. We do not pretend, and do not recollect 
that we ever have pretended, that, distinguished from their 
unity under the British Crown and Parliament, they were 
always one political people, as seems to have been the doc- 
trine of Mr. Quincy Adams. They were originally sepa- 
rate and mutually independent political communities ; 
and if they had, as a fact, formed no political union before 
being transformed from colonies into States, and their ac- 
knowledgment as such, they would have been, as the 
defenders of State sov ereignty maintain, on becoming inde- 
pendent, sovereign States, each with all the political attri- 
butes of a free, independent, sovereign nation. They be- 
came one nation by their mutual action while yet colonies, 
by declaring their independence by one joint act, by assum- 
ing the sty le and title of a nation, exercising never ‘separately, 
but always in unity, the proper national “functions, and by 
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being acknowledged and received into the family of nations 
as one nation, not as several nations. This union was effected 
before independence, and it was as the United Colonies that 
they met in Congress, and as United States, not as Confed- 
erate States, that they declared independence, and prepared 
to carry on the war in its defence, as we have already shown 
over and over again. By this union, to which inured the 
sovereignty previously vested in the British Crown and 
Parliament, or British nation, including the people of the 
colonies as well as those of the British Isles, as some of our 
fathers contended against the British ministry of the time, 
the people of the colonies were transformed into one politi- 
cal people, or a sovereign American Nation. But, and this 
is the point we are laboring to establish, the integral ele- 
ments, or, so to speak, the units of this political people or 
sovereign nation, are not individuals, but the electoral peo- 
ple of the States severally, as the continuators or legiti- 
mate heirs of the colonies. This being so, the political 
sovereign, or political people of the nation, pon essen- 
tially as the political people of the States, and has no 
existence independent of the several State organizations in 
the Union. 

Here is the foundation of what we call State rights, as 
distinguished from State sovereignty. The States are not 
severally sovereign, for the colonies under the British 
crown, though they had certain rights, were not sovereign, 
and the complement of sov ereignty which they lacked is 
now in the United States. Yet without States there can 
be no United States; without the political people of the 
several States thews can be no political people of the United 
States. The destruction of the States as elementary politi- 
cal bodies would be the destruction of the United States. 
The United States, or pclitical people thereof, in conven- 
tion, may enlarge or contract the powers either of the 
several States or of the General Government; but they 
cannot abolish the States, as distinct and autonomous 
political communities, without committing an act of sui- 
cide, and overthrowing all legitimate government in the 
country. Viewed as an existing fact,—the way in which 
we must view it,—the States and the United States are 
correlative and each connotes the other, and the destruc- 
tion of either is the destruction of both. It is this fact 
that makes our Republic a Federal Republic. The nation 
itself is federally constituted. The States are Federal 
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States, just as much as the Washington Government is a 
Federal Government. The one political sovereign reigns 
in all our political institutions, but that sovereign is itself 
a Federal sovereign,—not the government created by the 
Convention, but the political people of the several States 
federally united into one political people that met in the 
Convention, and that may meet again whenever they choose. 
Now the tuct that theories have been entertained, that 
popular opinion, or even juridical assumptions, have op- 
posed this view of our national sovereignty, does not move 
us. The courts exist by and under the Constitution, and 
cannot go behind it. They have no political functions, 
and can adjudicate upon no political question. They hold 
from the sovereign power, and have nothing to say of its 
Constitution. They presuppose it, and simply-seek to ascer- 
tain and apply what, under the Constitution, is the law. 
What they say beyond is obiter dictum, and, though entitled 
to more or less respect, as the opinion of eminent ~ 
binds nobody. Popular opinion is never a safe rule 
judgment. It is seldom any thing but a compound of hy 
rance, prejudice, passion, caprice, and interest, constantly 
varying, condemning a Socrates one day to drink hemlock, 
and the next erecting a temple to his memory. Never were 
there greater crimes committed in the government of the 
world than since, under the direction of journalism, the 
effort has been made to govern by popular or public opinion, 
With us, public opinion is the opinion created by a few 
unprincipled journals, demagogues, and what Sir Richard 
Steele calls “ coffee-house politicians.” As for theories, 
they must conform to facts, or they are valueless, and are 
mischievous whenever they attempt to make facts conform 
to themselves. Facts exist independent of theory, and sel- 
dom is a theory constructed, whether in philosophy, politics, 
or the so-called exact sciences, that rightly explains facts. 
Men may have a good understanding of facts, and yet fail 
utterly, and become grossly absurd, when they attempt to 
construct theories for their explanation. ‘The question for 
us is, not what theories our fathers held with regard to the 
seat of the sovereign power, but where it was actually 
lodged us a matter of fact, for the fact overrides all theo- 
ries on the subject ; and we have proved, we think, that, as 
a fact, the sovereign power of the new nation that sprang 
into existence, and was recognized in 1783 as an inde- 
pendent sovereign nation, was vested in the political people 
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of the United States, represented by the Convention, and 
actually governing, partly through a General Government, 
and partly through StateGovernments. Such being the fact 
existing prior to law in the sense of the ordination of the 
sovereign, and prior to all written constitutions, whether of 
the General Government or of the State governments, no 
theories can be for a moment entertained that impugn it, 
either by denying it outright, or by explaining it away. °”* 

Indeed, all political theorists must fail in their attempts 
to explain our political system, for it is constructed in ac- 
cordance with no theory. It is swe generis, logical, but 
complex, and falls under the head of none of the recog- 
nized systems of government. It is not monarchical, aris- 
tocratic, or democratic; it is neither a Confederacy nor a 
centralized State, and the attempt to reduce it to any one 
of these recognized systems is to destroy it. It is like and 
unlike them all. It is as far removed from European de- 
mocracy as from European aristocracy or imperialism, and 
analogies borrowed from any one of these are sure to mis- 
lead, if relied on as the principle of its interpretation. 
Neither the General Government nor the State govern- 
ments are sovereign. These governments are all created by 
written constitutions, therefore by positive law, and sup- 
pose a sovereign anterior to them, who has ordained them, 
and governs in them. Nor are the people as population, 
either of the States severally or of the United States, sove- 
reign, but only the political or electoral people, always 
determined by the States severally, and never in any State 
more than a small portion of the whole people. Nor is 
sovereignty in the political people of the several States as 
represented in the State governments, nor in the political 
people of the several States united, as represented by the 
General Government. It is in this political people of the 
several States united and assembled in convention. The 
political people in convention is the sovereign, and the only 
political power, properly so called, under, or known to, our 
system. 

Our political system, so original, peculiar, and complex, 
has been from the first exposed to dangerous misconstruc- 
tions. Some, observing the priority to the Union of the 
States as political communities, and their absolute necessity 
to the system, conclude that the sovereignty vests in the 
States severally, and therefore that we have no national 
sovereignty. According to them, the Union holds from the 
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States, and the General Government holds its powers as del- 
egated not by the political people of the United States, but 
by the States or the people of the States severally. Others, 
observing that the Constitution in its Preamble professes to be 
ordained and established by the people of the United States, 
that it was actually formed by a convention of the United 
States, and that the supreme national functions have always 
been exercised by the United States, and never exercised, 
or allowed to be exercised, by the States severally, regard 
the General Government as the supreme national govern- 
ment, and overlook the rights of the States as States to 
share in the national sovereignty. They conclude that the 
States hold from the nation, instead of being its constituent 
elements. These make the nation a consolidated instead of 
a federal nation. To this view the old Federalists inclined, 
and it has been generally taken by those who have com- 
bated either nullification or secession. The present Ad- 
ministration alternates between it and the State sovereignty 
theory, sometimes acting on the one, sometimes on the 
other, and apparently without being aware of any radical 
difference between them. Moreover, our politicians, as dis- 
tinguished from statesmen, observing that we have no king, 
no nobility, no political aristocracy, and that nearly all elec- 
tions are by popular suffrage shared in by the great body of 
the freemen, and ordinarily decided by a majority. of voices, 
have favored the consolidation doctrine, by concluding that 
our Republic is a pure democracy in theory, and always to 
be interpreted and administered on democratic principles. 
We do not mean here the principles of the so-called Dem- 
ocratic party, which, as a party, is less democratic than 
the Republican party, as formed and led by the New York 
Tribune ; but we mean democracy in the political sense, or as 
one of the three simple forms of government which writers on 
the constitution of government recognize, and which they dis- 
tinguish from what they call mixed governments. Democ- 
racy, in the political, not the party sense, asserts, theoreti- 
cally, that each man is sovereign in his own right, by virtue of 
his manhood, and in this sense it resides in the people as 
population, but practically in the majority, who, save such 
ethical restraints as they may recognize and submit to, are 
free to do as they please. It asserts the right of the ma- 
jority, or what demagogues and political tricksters make 
ass for the majority, of the people of a State, to rule in the 
tate, and of the people of the United States to rule in the 
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United States. People who believe themselves democrats, 
who boast of being democrats, may entertain and insist on 
very just views of. government, and hold that constitutions 
are not merely to secure the right of the majority to govern, 
but to protect the rights of minorities and individuals ; in 
other words, not to confer power, but to guaranty liberty ; 
but these are not really democrats. The genuine democrat, 
he who fully understands the democratic principles, holds no 
historical right, no constitution or vested rights, sacred or in- 
violable, any further than they suit the ideas, the interests, 
the passion, or the caprice of the majority ; and the constant 
and invincible tendency of democracy, when it is practically 
asserted as the political order, is to sweep away every thing 
that interposes an obstacle or an impediment ‘to the direct, 
immediate, and absolute rule of the majority. Such, under 
the democratic interpretation of our political system, has 
been our American experience. All the amendments to 
our old State constitutions, as well as all the new constitu- 
tions that have been adopted for new States, have been 
formed on the democratic theory, and reject at least some 
of the guaranties of liberty that our fathers had the wisdom 
to institute or retain. This is a fact that cannot be denied, 
and which very few would wish to deny. It is cited and 
boasted as an evidence of our political progress, as it cer- 
tainly is of our progress in democracy. 

Our institutions do not admit of a democratic interpreta- 
tion, and the very general atteiapt made to explain and 
administer them on democratic principles is a fatal mis- 
take, if it is wished to preserve them or our Republic 
as a federal republic. The tendency to democracy in the 
States is necessarily followed by a tendency to democracy 
in the United States; for the same people, with the same 
ideas, convictions, and sentiments, act in both ; and its real- 
ization in the United States is, evidently, the destruction 
of our federal system, and the subjection of all minorities 
and individuals to the will of one irresponsible, unre- 
strained, and generally factitious majority. This result is 
inevitable, though neither intended nor attempted with 
“malice aforethought.” It comes naturally, like all things 
of the sort, from the silent, unsuspected efforts of the people 
to realize their ideal. Democracy, like monarchy, like aris- 
tocracy, seeks always to realize its ideal, and to mould all 
things after itself. Whatever judgment may be formed of 
it, democracy is not the American system of government, 
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nor the idea on which our political and governmental insti- 
tutions are based. Our government, whether State or 
national, though original and peculiar in its combinations, 
belongs to the general order of what are termed mixed gov- 
ernments, and is destroyed whenever reduced to any one of 
the simple forms of government. Our political institutions 
are designed to protect the rights of minorities and individ- 
uals, or, as we have gaid, to guaranty liberty; but none of 
the simple forms of government do, or pretend to do, this. A 
pure monarchy knows no liberty but the liberty of the mon- 
arch to govern as seems to him good; a pure aristocracy 
knows no liberty but the liberty of the nobility to rule as 
they see fit; and a pure democracy knows no liberty but 
the liberty of the majority to govern as it pleases. The 
moment you talk of constitutions, or political contrivances 
to limit the power of the majority, or to restrain its will, 
and demand political guaranties, you are out of the purely 
democratic order, as much as you are out of pure absolute 
monarchy when you seek to impose constitutional restrictions 
on the power of the monarch. All simple governments are 
unlimited: absolute governments, and therefore despotisms, 
democracy no less than the others. We, for ourselves, love 
freedom too well to be in favor of any of them. We know 
no natural and indefeasible right of one man, of a.few men, 
or of the majority, to govern. If all men before the law of 
nature are equal, as the Justinian Institutes assert, and as we 
firmly hold, one man has no natural right to govern another, 
and the larger number none to govern the smaller number ; 
that is, aright anterior to the institution of civil society, or 
positive law. The sovereign is given in the Providential 
constitution of civil society itself, or in the historical exist- 
ence of the nation ; and written constitutions in free states 
are not adopted so much to guaranty the right of the majority 
to govern, as to restrain them from oppressing minorities 
and individuals, or depriving them of the exercise of their 
natural rights. 

But the larger portion of the people of the United States, 
having adopted democracy as their ideal, and having ar- 
rived at the conclusion that majorities can do no wrong, 
that they may always be safely trusted, and that they 
ought to have free scope to govern as they please, have well- 
nigh converted our constitutional government into what we 
call a centralized democracy, under which the States and 
the nation hold their rights at the good pleasure of an ever- 
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varying and irresponsible majority, althongh obtained by 
lying, cheating, trickery, bribery, stutting ballot-boxes, mis- 
counting votes, or downright violence. Providence, as 
manifested in historical events, counts fur nothing ; historical 
rights, vested rights, and political guaranties, are swept 
away before the ruling majority. The people are always 
equal to themselves, and are as sovereign to-day as they 
were yesterday, and nothing they did yesterday can bind 
them to-day, or that they do to-day can bind them to-mor- 
row. We pretend not that the American yonpie have as 
yet reached this extreme length; but this is only the prac- 
tical realization of the idea they are developing and ap- 
plying, and which they will not permit to be called in 
question. As yet, constitutional habits, acquired when no 
man, as in our own boyhood, would allow himself to be 
called a democrat, have to some extent practically restrain- 
ed us. But we have been hastening to it, hurried on by 
the influence of European democrats and European demo- 
cratic literature, and not a little by Northern humanitarian- 
ism or philanthropy, manifesting itself in various ways; 
but chiefly in the abolition movement, which, threatening 
the rights of property, led Mr. Calhoun, one of the most 
sagacious of our statesmen, to protest against absolute ma- 
jorities, to insist on State sovereignty, and to contend for 
government by concurrent majorities as our only protection. 

The Southern leaders have not, as many suppose, it is 
well to remark, asserted the right of Secession, and carried 
their States out of the Union, and caused the present for- 
midable Civil War, for the purpose solely or chiefly of pre- 
serving Negro Slavery; and their opposition to the Aboli- 
tionists is not, and never has been, solely on account of their 
anti-slavery sentiments and convictions. We know many 
of them well, and have shared their friendship and their 
confidence, and we have found them never impugning, but 
always respecting, genuine anti-slavery sentiments. Indeed, 
the South were always as anti-slavery and as wedded to 
liberty as the North, as every one: knows who knows 
thoroughly both sections. The South were always less sen- 
timental and less speculative than the North, but they were 
always more serious, and more in earnest. What they op- 
posed, and what has induced them to secede, and involved 
them in rebellion, was the centralizing democracy rapidly 
gaining the ascendency in the Northern, Middle, and West- 
ern States, and of which Abolitionism was one of the most 
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striking characteristics. The Abolitionists were not, and 
are not to-day, simply anti-slavery men, who recognize 
themselves as citizens of the United States, and bound in 
their modes of action by the Constitution ; but democrats 
of the most ultra stamp, who hold that Constitution and 
laws have and can have no sacredness any further than they 
conform to their convictions, or to what they choose to call 
the “higher law.” Slavery, in the United States, is a local 
institution, existing by local or State law, so far as legal 
existence it has; and its preservation or its abolition is within 
the jurisdiction of the several States that authorize or tole- 
rate it, and the General Government has no constitutional 
right to meddle with it. Hence, it is only on the ground 
that our Republic is a centralized or a consolidated Republic, 
that citizens of non-slaveholding States have any responsi- 
bility for it, or any right to meddle with it, otherwise than 
by the simple expression of their approval or their abhor- 
rence of it. The Abolitionists, not by their anti-slavery 
sentiments or expressions, but by their movement, and the 
principles on which they based and justified it, overlooked 
the federal character of our Government, and violated not 
simply State sovereignty, but State rights ; and their move- 
ment could not go on without revolutionizing our whole 
system of government. The slaves, by the lew loci, were 
property, and the Abolitionists struck at the inviolability 
of that right. If you can, through the majority, deprive a 
man, ina State of which you are not citizens, of his property 
in slaves, you may just as well deprive him of his property 
in his plantation, his farm, his cattle and horses. Prop- 
erty itself, which is one of the bases of society, is held then 
at the mercy of the majority. The Southern statesmen saw 
this, as we ourselves saw it, and hence their Secession move- 
ment—a movement not for the defence of slavery, as we have 
said, so much as of the right of property, and was in prin- 
ciple directed not so much against the abolition of slavery, 
as against its abolition by unconstitutional means, and by 
persons who have no political right to demand its abolition. 
Undoubtedly, we ourselves have demanded the emanci- 
pation of the slaves, and even the abolition of slavery, 
everywhere within the jurisdiction of the United States ; 
but we have never done it on Abolition principles, as every 
Abolitionist feels and knows. There is not an Abolition 
ager in the country that regards us, or treats us, or ever 
as treated us, as an Abolitionist. We have never urged 
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Emancipation on the ground of the natural equality of all 
men—never on the ground that slavery is a moral wrong, a 
crime against society, and a sin against God. On this ques- 
tion of slavery we formed and published our views in Zhe 
Boston Quarterly Review for April, 1838, and we have 
never changed or modified them since. We are, and always 
have been, an anti-slavery man; we do, and always did, 
regard slavery as a great moral and social wrong, though 
net the only nor the greatest in the country; but we have 
demanded Emancipation only under the War Power asa 
military necessity, or means of putting down the Rebellion, 
just as we demand the taking of any other species of prop- 
erty as a means of strengthening the Government, and of 
weakening the enemy, and compelling him the sooner to 
submit. On this ground, not as an Abolitionist, but as a 
loyal citizen, determined to save the life and integrity of 
the country by all means permitted by the laws of civilized 
warfare, we have demanded Emancipation,—on the very 
principle on which the Government takes the enemy’s cot- 
ton, rice, tobacco, wheat, corn, cattle, sheep, hogs, and 
horses. In our whole argument, the slaves are assumed to 
be property—not justly, but legally, property; and their 
Emancipation is defended on the ground that it weakens 
the enemy’s means of resistance. This no more violates the 
right of property, than the shooting down in battle an enemy 
violates the precept of the Decalogue, “Thou shalt not kill.” 
It comes within the acknowledged belligerent rights of the 
Government. 

It is true, in attempting to reconcile the public to the 
measure, and to persuade the military authority to adopt 
it, and issue the necessary orders for carrying it into effect, 
we have urged the natural equality of all men, the detest- 
able character of slavery itself, and all the considerations of 
humanity bearing on the subject,—not as giving the right 
to emancipate, but as a reason why the Government should 
not hesitate to exercise its belligerent right to emancipate. 
Neither Wendell Phillips nor William Lloyd Garrison 
will recognize in this their doctrine, though they may see 
in it a disposition to get rid of slavery by legal means. 
The policy of Emancipation we have urged is lawful 
under the belligerent rights of the Government, and 
would have been, we doubt not, most efficient, if it 
had been promptly adopted at the time we first urged 
it, and in the way and for the reasons we urged it. If 
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the President, as Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy, had sustained General Frémont’s Proclama- 
tion and General Hunter’s Order, neither of which could 
he, in our judgment, lawfully rescind, and given orders to 
his other commanders of military departments to issue 
similar orders in their respective commands, if they found 
them necessary, we believe the measure would have been 
wise and just, and would have aided in suppressing the 
Rebellion. But itis the misfortune of Mr. Lincoln always to 
adopt wrong measures, or right measures at a wrong time 
or ina wrong way. The measure, at the time and in the 
way he has adopted it, has been unwise, and even disastrous, 
He has so bemuddled the matter, as he does every thing he 
takes in hand, that we see now no way of getting rid of 
slavery, but by afresh grant of power from the sovereign, 
—that is, by an amendment to the Constitution in the wa 
pointed ont by the Constitution itself. We cannot do it 
now under the war power, for the President has so abused 
that power that we cannot appeal to it; and the attempt to 
orolong the War one moment after the restoration of the 
Pinion has become practicable, for the sake of forcing the 
seceded States themselves to abolish slavery, would be 
highly criminal, as well as of no practical use. 

We have never ceased, for more than twenty years, to 
warn our countrymen of the danger of encouraging this 
centralizing tendency, and of its hostility to the Federal 
Constitution of the nation ; but they have considered it a 
sufficient reason fur not reading or not heeding us, that we 
are said to be eccentric and paradoxical,—a man who never 
knows his own mind, and changes his opinions with the 
moon,—as if truth depended on the persunal character of 
him who utters it, or as if the people have no judgment of 
their own, and no capacity in themselves to recognize truth 
when presented to them. Doubtless we have changed our 
opinions on many subjects, for we do not happen to be of 
the number whom experience cannot profit or events en- 
lighten ; but on the question of Abolitionism and Slavery, 
or the danger of attempting to interpret our institutions by 
the democratic or Jacobinical theory, we have never 
changed our views. For nearly twenty years, indeed, we 
held the doctrine of State sovereignty, and defended it with 
earnestness and such poor ability as we had, because we 
saw not how otherwise we could consistently assert State 
rights, and resist the tendency to consolidation ; but never 
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did we do it with a view to the denial of the federal char- 
acter of our political Constitution, which, however we 
may have erred in explaining, we have always held; 
nor with a view of obtaining a ground for dissolving the 
Union, which we have always loved, and which we ‘have 
always been prepared to do battle for with our tongue, 
our pen, our property, and our life. We have, since Seces- 
sion took place, rejected State sovereignty, but not State 
rights, and we have done it for the reasons we have given 
and for which we are chiefly indebted to Mr. Hurd, in his 
masterly work on The Law of Freedom and Bondage in 
the United States. We know not whether Mr. Hurd in- 
tended to teach the doctrine as to the Federal Constitution 
that we have defended, but we do know that we have been 
led to it by reading his work, more especially his chapter 
XL, to which our readers are respectfully referred. We 
have changed our method of explaining State Rights and 
American Nationality; but we have not changed our views 
as to the fact of such Rights and of such Nationality. 
When we first formed our opinions on the subject, then 
avery young man, we suppo-ed that we had no alterna- 
tive but either State Sovereignty or Consolidation, and we 
adopted the former instead of the latter, as we should do 
now, if we must take one or the other. Mr. Hurd, 
however, has shown us, intentionally or not, that we are 
not obliged to adopt either, and enabled us to perceive 
that the historical facts in the case authorize us to assert, 
as mutually compatible, National Sovereignty on the 
one hand, and the Rights and Mutual Independence and 
Autonomy of the several States on the other. Whether 
the reasons we have given are sufficient to establish our 
conclusions, they who condescend to read them must judge 
for themselves. The explanation of our Federal Consti- 
tution we have given is not original with us, and does not 
rest on our personal authority. If accepted, it must be 
accepted on the authority of historical facts, which nobody 
can deny, and which must control the decision. 

In our judgment, the Southern States would never 
have seceded if they had not embraced the theory of State 
sovereignty ; or even with that theory, had it not been for 
the fact that they found themselves in the minority, and 
their special interests threatened by the rapidly increasing 
tendency in the Northern, Middle, and Western States 
to democratic or Jacobinical Centralism, threatening to 
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change our Federal Republic into a huge Democracy, 
restrained by no Constitution, and under the absolute sway 
of the majority for the time. They saw that the practical 
working of the democratic idea, so widely adopted in 
modern society, was silently undermining our American 
Constitutionalism, and depriving them of all guaranties for 
their rights of Property. Hence they seceded. In this, 
all the wrong has not been on their side. We of the North 
have our share in the blame. No doubt they wished to 
keep their slaves, at least to prevent their emancipation by 
Northern interference ; no doubt they wished to rule in the 
Councils of the Nation, for all men love power; but we 
know not that the Slave States had any stronger wish to 
rule than had the Free States. If the South wished their, 
policy to prevail, the Free States equally wished theirs to 
prevail, and held that, being in the majority, they had a right 
to have it prevail. Here was an error of the Free States. 
Yet we do not and cannot exonerate, or even excuse, the 
Slave States. The ablest champions of democracy as the 
American idea were Southerners and Slaveholders — 
Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson, the idols of Amer- 
ican Democrats. Jefferson was, no doubt, an ardent 
patriot, and rendered important services to the cause of 
American Independence; but he was no philosopher, and, 
in the higher sense of the word, no statesman. Le, as he 
himself avows, deliberately violated the Constitution in the 
purchase of Louisiana, and justified himself on the ground 
that tlie measure was highly expedient, and was sure to 
be popular—thus placing expediency and popularity as 
rules of action above the Constitution. Indeed, he was a 
revolutionist on principle, denied the inviolability of vested 
rights, recognized no historical rights whatever, main- 
tained that one generation cannot bind its successor, and 
contended that there should be in every country a revolu- 
tion once in every generation—that is, as he counted, about 
once in every nineteen years. Andrew Jackson was a man 
of indomitable energy of character—what we call a mag- 
netic man; but he was no statesman. He placed the 
Cancus on a par with the Convention, maintained that the 
will of the people collected from demagogues, newspapers, 
and informal assemblies, is as authoritative asthe will of 
the people expressed through legal and constitutional forms ; 
and he claimed to be bound even by the Constitution, only 
as he interpreted it for himself: thus asserting in principle 
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both Mobocracy and Cesarism. The South, in point of 
fact, was foremost in giving a Jacobinical interpretation to 
the American System; and the measures, such as the war 
of 1812, the protective tariff, internal improvements by 
the Federal Government, the stealing and annexation of 
Texas, the Mexican war measures, which have given such 
an impulse to the centralizing tendency, have all been 
Southern measures. The Kansas-Nebraska Bill was intro- 
duced and carried in the interest of the Slave States; and 
the demand of the South of positive legislation by the 
General Government to make slavery national, and to pro- 
tect it in Territories where it was not authorized by local law, 
which gave rise to the Republican organization and to the 
geographical division of parties, was one of the most 
thoroughly centralizing and unconstitutional demands ever 
made on the General Government. Indeed, the South have 
had even more to do with fostering the dangerous tendency, 
which they make their excuse for Secession, than the North; 
and it has only been when they felt the necessity of Con- 
stitutional guaranties for their own special interests that 
they have asserted Constitutionalism in contradistinetion 
from Democracy, and insisted on concurrent instead of 
absolute majorities. 

The Southern leaders did wrong in seceding ; because, if 
they were more Constitutional and freer from the influence 
of Jacobinism than the North, the Union needed them to 
aid in correcting the dangerous centralizing tendency, and 
in bringing back the people of all sections to the principles 
of American Constitutionalism. The Southern States, had 
they chosen to remain in the Union, could, aided by the 
true Conservatives of the Northern States, have controlled 
the policy of the General Government, and, in time, as Mr. 
Calhoun, who was no Secessionist, always maintained, 
brought back the people of all the States to sound Consti- 
tutional doctrine, and rendered effective the Constitutional 

uaranties of the rights of minorities and individuals. 

hey may allege that they made the attempt, and found 
it vain; but if they found it vain, it was their own fault. 
They dictated their terms, as if they had but to speak to be 
obeyed ; and they dictated them under threats that, if they 
were not accepted and conformed to, they would dissolve 
the Union. These threats were impolitic and offensive. 
The North loved the Union, but they did not like to be 
coerced into adopting measures, even if they did not disap- 
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rove them in themselves, by threats of its dissolution. 

he threats provoked defiance. The Editor of this Review, 
who had always sympathized with the South, gave, at a 

ublic meeting in 1860, as his reason for supporting Mr. 
Elnesin a man he did not like, and in whom he had no 
confidence even then, the fact that for thirty years he had 
voted under threats that, if he did not vote in a certain 
manner, the South would dissolve the Union; and he was 
tired of voting under threats. He said he wished to have 
the question, whether the Union was to be dissolved or 
not, brought to the issue, and settled once for all, so 
that he might know whether he was a free man or a slave. 
Thousands and thousands of those who, in 1860, voted for 
Mr. Lincoln, no doubt did so for the same or a similar rea- 
son. People do not like being threatened, especially by 
their equals. The South failed through their arrogance and 
dictatorial spirit. Their leaders assumed for years such an 
attitude, and so shaped the issues, that we of the North 
could not support even their just rights without acknowledg- 
ing them to be our masters, with the right to dictate to us as 
they were in the habit of dictating to their slaves. They 
supposed us to lack the spirit of freemen, and addressed 
us as if we had no manhood—as if we were a herd of 
miserable fanatics, a pack of cowards, or, at best, of low 
mechanics and mean-spirited shopkeepers, unworthy to 
come between the wind and their nobility. They thus ren- 
dered it impossible for us to act with them without sacri- 
ficing our own rights and dignity as men, and as free and 
equal citizens of the United States. Had they not assumed 
our immense inferiority to themselves; had they withheld 
their insolent and disloyal threats; had they met us as equals, 
whose lot was, in their own feelings as well as ours, indis- 
solubly bound up with that of the Nation, there could 
have been harmony and concert of action, and they and 
the real Conservatives of the Eastern, Middle, and Western 
States could have saved the Union and reaftirmed Amer- 
ican Constitutionalism. Their conduct was more than a 
crime—it was a blunder. 

The people of the seceded States were not and had never 
been a complete political people in themselves: they were 
an integral portion of the one political people of the United 
States, and their secession was at once treason to the sove- 
reign, and a disruption of the American Nation. The peo- 
ple of a nation may, when oppressed beyond all reasonable 
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endurance, and they have no other means of redress, depose 
their tyrannical rulers, and even change their form or con- 
stitution of government; but a part of the national popu- 
lation has never the right to separate, and set up to be an 
independent nation by itself. If they will separate from 
the national authority, and seek to place themselves out of 
its jurisdiction, they must emigrate, for the national juris- 
diction always extends to the whole national territory, and 
to all persons resident within it. The wildest French Revo- 
lutionists held sacred the French Nation, and the integrity of 
the French territory. They attempted, illegally and crimi- 
nally if you will, to gain possession of the national author- 
ity, and to govern without right in the name of the nation; 
but to divide the nation, or to create for themselves a sepa- 
rate nation out of a portion of the French population and 
territory, was a thing they never dreamed of. In the midst 
of all revolutions, the nation is assumed to persist, and its 
authority to remain inviolate and supreme. Secession, 
with us, either means the abdication by the State of all its 
political rights, and its lapse into the condition of popula- 
tion and territory under the United Srates, or it means 
national disrnption, expatriation without emigration,—a 
thing never admissible under any circumstances whatever, 
and hitherto unheard of; for the part separated from 
remains in possession, with unrestricted jurisdiction. To 
contend otherwise, would be to maintain that the nation is 

urely personal, and not territorial as well as personal. 

his would be democracy with a vengeance. 

The Slave States, even waiving these considerations, had 
no right to resort to the extreme measure of secession till 
they had exhausted all legal and constitutional means of 
redress of their grievances, if grievances they had. This 
they had not done. They might have appealed from the 
Government to the sovereign, that is, to the political peo- 
ple of the United States assembled in Convention. If the 
Convention had been called, their grievances would have 
been redressed; or, if not, and no means of reconciliation 
were found practicable, a peaceable and friendly separa- 
tion would have been authorized, and its conditions settled. 
The North wished the Union, but it had no disposition to 
insist on a Union that could be maintained only by force, 
or to compel States to remain in it against their will. The 
North, in point of fact, felt that it had as much to com- 
plain of in the South, as the South had to complain of in 
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the North, and would never have withheld its assent to 
separation, had it been asked in a proper spirit, and in a 
constitutional way. It would not assent, and ought not to 
have assented, to secession, when claimed as a right; for 
under our system as it is, it is not aright. At any rate, 
the Southern leaders should have tried, or made a serious 
and honorable effort to try, the experiment of the Conven- 
tion, before appealing to the questionable right of revolu- 
tion. As they acted, they have no excuse. 

The Government, which is always to be distinguished 
from the Convention, had its Constitutional duty to perform. 
Its action had caused none of the grievances complained of, 
and the South had and have made out no charge against 
it, or the United States. For the Government to have 
made, under threats of dissolving the Union, the conces- 
sions which would have contented the disaffected States, 
or even those which leading Republicans in the Spring of 
1861 were prepared to make, would have been to violate 
its Constitutional powers, virtually to abdicate its own 
authority, and to betray the Nation itself. It would have 
sacriticed its dignity, and furnished a precedent for yield- 
ing to the demands that might thereafter be made by any 
factions combination of States, whether Northern or South- 
ern, Eastern or Western. The Government had no option 
in the case; it could not rightfully, or safely, make conces- 
sions to those who denied its authority, and asserted, and 
continued to assert, the right of Secession. It must assert, 
and if able, cost what it might, maintain its Constitutional 
authority, and compel the Secessionists to recognize and 
obey it. They, therefore, who blame the Government for 
not having made peace at the price of concessions which it 
had no right to make, and could not have made without 
sacrificing its own dignity and the authority of the Nation 
itself, are hardly less criminal than the Secessionists them- 
selves, and a great deal more despicable. They are as des- 

icable as the Scotch whigs, who sold their King, Charles 

., to the Commissioners of Parliament, to be beheaded. 
If they are not traitors, they are miserable cowards or sim- 
pletons, incapable of appreciating the rights or the duties 
of Government. Hence we said, and we say now, Let there 
be no compromise till the authority of the United States, 
represented by the Government, is recognized and submit- 
ted to. Till then, let there be war, terrible war, carried 
on in dead earnest ; and let the Government hang, eman- 
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cipate, confiscate, do any thing and every thing it judges 
necessary, that is permitted by the laws and usages of civil- 
ized warfare. But then, when the authority of the United 
States is recognized, when there is no longer armed resist- 
ance, we have always felt that the uncertainty in the pub- 
lic mind as to the seat of sovereignty, and the provocation 
given the South by the growth of the unconstitutional cen- 
tralizing Democracy in the Free States, threatening to lay 
the whole Union at the mercy of an irresponsible and irre- 
sistible majority, should be taken into the account, and 
allowed to have due weight in adjusting the terms of final 
settlement. When the war is over, there need be, under 
the circumstances, no vengeance sought, and a general act 
of oblivion would be good policy, even if not demanded in 
strict justice. Each State, when it chooses to reorganize 
itself as a loyal State, and return to its former place in the 
Union, we would receive on a footing of equality with the 
States that have not seceded, and forget the past. 

But the terrible civil war now raging, we think, will practi- 
cally explode the doctrine of State sovereignty, and practi- 
eally establish national unity, at least for all the States that 
remain united, or are recovered to the Union. What we 
now most fear is, that in the reaction in favor of national 
unity, we shall lose the rights and independence of the States 
as the units of our political system. We fear that the 
federal element will be virtually eliminated, and our republic 
transformed into a consolidated republic, and the State gov- 
ernments be converted into simple prefectures, holding, 
not immediately from the political people of the United 
States federally constituted, but from one supreme, omnip- 
otent central government, as in the French empire, or the 
new kingdom of Italy. The tendency was that way before 
the war, and the war has shnnagiionail The public mind 
has never yet been prepared to reject State sovereignty, 
otherwise than in favor of consolidation, or to distinguish 
sharply between State rights and State sovereignty ; and as 
it recedes from State sovereignty, it verges towards consoli- 
dation or centralism. This is wherefore we have taken s0 
much pains, while asserting the unity of the political people 
of the United States, before the adoption of the written 
Constitution, or even the old Articles of Confederation, to 
show that our political people exist only as federally con- 
stituted. This we have maintained to be the historical, the 
Providential fact, prior to all positive law, and from which 
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all positive laws, with us, whether written constitutions or 
ordinary legislation, emanate, and derive, under God, their 
legal force. Yet this original Federal Constitution of the 
political sovereign, though instinctively held by the Ameri- 
can people, has never been fairly understood and avowed by 
the public mind. Hence, the public mind in its reflective 
and deliberate action tends to assert either State sov ereignty, 
or centralism and State nullity. It now rejects State sove- 
reignty, and yet does not understand how State rights can 
be still asserted, save as grants from the State, or what dis- 
tinction there is or can be between State autonomy and State 
sovereignty. When any one to-day insists on State rights 
in face of the General Government, struggling to suppress 
the Rebellion, he is at once charged w ith: sy mpathizing with 
secession, and his loyalty is suspected, if not out and out 
denied. All war has a centralizing tendency, because it 
demands a concentration of powers in the hands of the gov- 
ernment; and any thing that looks like a decentralization of 
power, is regarded as hostile to the government and the 
national sovereign. In a civil war like the present, it looks 
like attempting to withhold from the government the power 
necessary to sustain the national life ‘and integrity, and to 
embarrass its free and necessary action. Hence our fears. 
The danger is aggravated by the obvious centralizing ten- 
dency of the Administration, of the last and the present Con- 
gress, and indeed of the Republican party itself. The 
Republican party holds from the old Whig party, as the old 
Whig party held from the old Federal party. The old Federal 
party labored to give to our institutions, by interpretation, a 
non-federal character. The Democratic party, so called, 
though it has inclined too far, at times, to the State sove- 
reignty theory, and has never well understood our complex 
national sovereignty, has, upon the whole, been Jess unfaith- 
ful to the federal character of our institutions, and more 
opposed to centralization, than any other party we have had. 
The party in power, whether in Congress or the Administra- 
tion, have favored and strengthened the centralizing tendency, 
already so strong as to be exceedingly dangerous to liberty. 
The restoration of the Union on consolidation principles would 
in our judgment, be of little value. We want the Union with 
the Federal Constitution as it is. The Union without that 
Constitution is hardly worth fighting for, for its restoration 
under one supreme, omnipotent central government would 
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be only its transmutation into a consolidated republic, ani 
effectively the introduction of a pure and unmitigated des- 
potism ; and in our estimafion despotism is not a less 
evil than disunion. Our federal Constitution—we mean no 
the written, but the unwritten constitution, which is ant: 
cedent to the written constitution—is a providential fact 
and if once lost, it can never be recovered. We would 
rather have confederation than consolidation, for it is easier 
to reconstruct federalism from confederation than from con- 
solidation; and we would rather be joined to the Southern 
Confederacy, as much as we abhor it, than to have cen- 
tralism, which is sure to pass, ina democratic country, with- 
out much delay, into imperialism, with which the kind of de- 
mocracy we as a people have encouraged, has a natural 
affinity. Noman is more anxious to have slav ery abolished 
than we are, but we prefer the preserv ation of our eonetnen: 
tionalism even to the abolition of slavery; and should th: 
President succeed in abolishing it in the way he is now at- 
tempting if, in his plan of reconstruction, which he assuredly 
will not and cannot do, we should think liberty would have 
lost more than it had gained. Ilis plan of ae 
contravenes at once the rights of Congress and the rigffts of 
the States. No State can be organized or reorganized by 
military authority, or under the war power. We are anx- 
ious, no man more s0, to have the Union restored, and the 
integrity of the national territory maintained, but we wish 
it done in a way that leaves us, unimpaired, all our old guar- 
anties of liberty. We do not want to be ruled by majorities 
any more than by minorities, unless their will is restrained 
by the Constitution. We approve heartily the American 
system of constitutional government, but we do not love or 
respect the European democracy we are substituting for it. 
We believe not in the democracy of Mazzini or Garibaldi, 
any more than we do in the Czarism of Russia, or the Im- 
perialism of France, the Filibusters that stole Texas from 
Mexico, or those who attempted to steal Cuba from Spain. 
We sympathize with filibusters and revolutionists neither 
at home nor abroad. We believe in liberty, we love it, and 
will die sooner than surrender it; but we do "a believe 
liberty practicable in a democracy not limited by, constitn- 
tions, any more than it is practicable i ina pure “‘autoct racy. 
We willstand by our country, whatever the form of govern- 
ment it may adopt, even should it become a pure des spotism ; 
but while liberty of action and liberty of speech are allowed 
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us, we will speak honestly our mind, and resist with all our 
feeble power every tendency that we regard as a tendency 
to despotism, whether of the one, the few, or the many. 

In writing this article, as well as the series which it 
concludes, we have aimed to set forth the American 
political system as it is—not as it ought to be, not as it might 
be, not as political theorists have explained it, but simply 
as it is, according to the simple historical facts which it 
embodies, and on which it rests. We have never seen a 
theory of our institutions that we could accept, for the consti- 
tution of the sovereign power in any particular nation is a 
fact, not a theorem, and a fact that precedes both the 
institution and the ‘constitution of the government. The 
constitution of the government is the work of the national 
sovereign, and is of the nature of positive law, or law in its 
strict sense, and its yr and application belong to 
the courts instituted under it. The difficulty in the case of 


the American polity has always been in regard to the 
constitution of the sovereign power, which most writers in 
the eighteenth century, and the early part of the nineteenth, 
a i with the constitution of government. The sove- 


reigmty is unquestionably in the nation, but the nation may 
be constituted in different ways, and the business of the 
political philosopher is not to determine how it ought to be 
constituted, how it might be constituted, but how it is 
constituted. He seeks not the law, but the fact that pre- 
cedes and makes the law. The fact, we have eins 
_and we think have shown, is, that the sovereign power 
with us is not simply but federally constituted. The 
States are not sovereign without the Union, nor the Union 
without the States, for without States there isand can be no 
union of States. The sovereign power is complex in its 
constitution, embracing unity with diversity, and diversity 
with unity. It is the work of Providence in his ordering 
of events, and, like all his works, is dialectic. The States as 
primitive elements are as essential as unity, and unity as 
essential to the national constitution as the diversity of 
Statés. This complex sovereign governs through a complex 
organ, composed of a General Government and of State 
governments, according to their respective organizations. 
The two governments are really, in relation to the sove- 
reign power, but one government; only they operate in 
distinct spheres, and are in their respective spheres equally 
supreme and independent. The error of State sovereignty 
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is, that it denies the fact of national unity; and that of 
consolidation or centralism is, that it absorbs inthe national 
unity the rights of the States. The government, whether 
that of the Union or that of the States severally, is bound 
to guard alike against each of these errors, and to preserve 
national unity with State diversity, and State diversity 
with national unity. 

The secessionistg lose the nation ; and the republican Ad- 
ministration is in danger of losing the States; and the one 
evil is hardly greater than the other. The Administration 
has evidently never had any clear understanding of gwhat 
we call the constitation of the sovereign power, which 
in every nation is one, and can be only one; or what, per- 
haps, nfight better be called the constitution of American 
civil society, or the American State. At one time it ap- 
parently concedes State sovereignty, and at another it fails 
to recognize State rights or State autonomy in any sense. 
In no instance does it appear to understand that our civil 
sogiety is federally constituted,—the only ground on which 
it can call the secessionists rebels, or justly carry on war 
against them. The President has never yet, in any of his 
messages or speeches on the subject, met the arguments of 
the secessionists, and given a good reason. why their seces- 
sion ordinances are null, and do not absolve them from 
their obedience to the United States. We have endeavored 
to do what he ought to have done in the beginning, but has 
not done. He has proceeded blindly from the first, and kept 
“pegging away” at the Rebellion, though with indifferent 
success, leaving himself and the nation to follow the course 
of events without seeking to controlthem. The journals on 
either side have nowhere met the real difficulties of the 
case, but have merely echoed the erude and unphilosophic 
views of their respective parties, as istheir wont. Congress, 
while manifesting excellent intentions, has followed in the 
wake of the Adininistration, apparently as much at a loss as 
the journals themselves. Of the President not much was 
ever expected, for nobody ever dreamed that he was or could 
be a statesman, and his Cabinet, if they had statesmanship, 
could never or it under so incompetent a chief. 
The consequence is, that we have been for nearly four 
years carrying on a disastrous war, without any tolerable 
understanding of the grounds of its justification. The 
popular mind has remained confused on the subject, and 
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honest and even loyal men take opposite grounds with re- 
gard to it, 

We have aimed to grapple with the difficulties of the 
case ; to show on what grounds the war was not only inev- 
itable on the part of the Government, but strictly just, if 
conducted in a proper way. We have shown that the seces- 
sionists are really rebels, and wherefere they are rebels ; and 
that it is the right and the duty of Goverrfment to use all its 
force, if necessary, to reduce rebels to se ag no man 
who believes in government or civil society at all can 


question. 
Smale. | ee @ 


Art. II. 1. Letter of Tuomas J. Durant, reviewthg Mr. 
W  veprate s Policy of Reconstruction. 
. Protest of the Ilon. B. F. Wavg, of the Senate, and Hon. 
> Winter Davis, of the House, against the President's 
P roclamation, July 8, 1864. 

3. The President's Proe damuntion of the Reconstruction Ball 
of Congress at its last Session, July 8,°1864. 

4. The Bill for quarantying Republican Governments to 
the States in Rebellion, as it Jinaly passed Congress, just 
before its adjournment, 4th of July, 1864. 


We find these documents in the Hvening Post of August 
5, 1864. We have read them with painful interest, and 
ge regret that we could even for one moment enter- 
tain favors bly the thought of Mr. Lincoln’s re-election to 
the Presi lency. We did it because we saw the difficult y 
in electing any other Republican-candidate, and beeanse we 
thought we had better have him another four years than 
run the risk of having a so-called peace Democrat. We 
continued to think so till we became convinced that it would 
be impossible to save the Union arfd civil freedom with him 
for our Chief Magistrate. The danger to be apprehended 
from electing even a Vallandigham, or a. man of the Vallan- 
digham stripe, could hardly be greater than that of re-elect- 
ing Mr. Lincoln. We never abandoned him till we became 
convinced of the impossibility of putting down the Rebellion 
and restoring the Union under any : sn does mi mof which 
he should be the head. He deceived us t vy his proclamation, 
after the battle of Chattanooga, of a day of thanksgiving 
for the deliverance of East Tennessee, which was not de- 
livered, but was held, and for a long time afterwards 
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got to be held, by aggebel force, which we could not, 

r at least did not, expéf; and this, with other things 
rv eloped after printing our yeview for Ji anuary, led us to 
the conclusion that the rebel cause, at the close of 1863, 
was by no means so desperate as the Government and its 
organs had represented, and that our success in the present 
year was by no means certain. We stated in our Review 
for April last, that we apprehended severe military disasters 
in the opening campaign, and success neither this year nor 
next, and only after severer fighting than any we had yet 
had. We saw that Mr. Lincoln’s military operations, in 
spite of the high merit of the chief commanders, and the 
unsurpassable bravery of our troops, were likely to prove 
sad failures, while his civil administration was rapidly 
resulting in the destruction of our federal system of govern- 
ment, and paving the way for an intolerable despotism ; ; and 
we felt that the ‘only chance of safety inust be in changing 
the administration, or, in the classic language of the Presi- 
dent himself, in “ " swapping horses,” although “ crossing a 
river in a freshet.’ 

We do not charge Mr. Lincoln with being a man of 
positively bad intentions, but we regard him as having 
wholly mistaken views as to the chief duties of a President of 
the United States, and as altogether incapable of apprecia- 
ting the qualities demanded by the position to which the mad- 
ness of the Republican party, or, rather, the madness of the 
American people, elevated him in 1860. He appears, one — 
entering his office, to have felt that his chief duty was to 
take care to keep his party together, adjust the conflicting 
claims of individuals who had supported him, to play o off 
one rival clique in hjs party against another, doing a little 
for and a little against each, so as to make each feel uncer- 
tain of his favor, and yet that it might have less to fear and 
more to hope from him: than from any other available man. 

He might thus keep himself master of the situation, 

stre1 1gthen his party, keep it in power, and himself at its 

head. He isashrewd, cunning, nay, able political manager, 
far superior to Chase, and not inferior to W Jeed and Seward, 
or the Blairs. The common notion that he is a plain, honest, 
good sort of a man, yetepf strong practical common sense, 
is quite unfounded. “His most remarkable trait is cunning. 
Ile has in this respect few rivals and no superior. Le was, 
we believe, an astute attorney, but a great lawyer, never. 

“ 
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He is a shrewd politician, a ‘iP manipulator of men and 
cliques, but no statesman, and sfill less a general. 

tis no objection to Mr. Mncoln that he was in early life 
a laborer, a rail-splitter, or a boatman on the Mississippi, 
and that he had to struggle hard to make his way in the 
world ; although it is no great recommendation, for it is al- 
ways desirable that the President of the United States 
should have the tastes, habits, and manners of a gentleman ; 
but the real objection to him is, that he has subsequently 
only imperfectly supplied his lack of early advantages. 
He is not deficient'in natural ability, but he has never had 
that mental culture, never acquired that breadth of view, or 
that knowledge of wise statesmanship, indispensable to a 
man in his position. His knowledge of literature, history, 
philosophy, ye science, international law, and the 
great principles of jurisprudence, is ‘too insignificant to be 


spoken of. But, worse than all, he has no greatness of soul, 
no moral grandeur, no lofty or heroic aspirations. He lives 
and moves in a low vulgar sphere, and with perfect uncon- 
sciousness that anybody does.orcan live and move in a higher 
sphere, or that a higher sphere of thought and morals than his 


own there even is. He is essentially a vulgar-minded man, 
not especially because he is a smutty joker, for, as far as 
our acquaintance goes, that he is not; but because his 
thoughts, views, and aims, as well as his education, are of the 
most vulgar sort. He knows very well the vulgar motives 
of action, and can appeal successfully to men’s base and 
selfish passions, but he does not know how to move men by 
appeals to what is unselfish, disinterested, noble, heroic in 
them. He does not know that selfishness, corruption, greed- 
iness, cannot carry a nation successfulby through a trial like 
that which our nation is now undergoing, and that it can 
be done only by the exertion of the highest, the noblest, 
the most heroic and self-sacrificing qualities of man’s nature. 
He has never reflected that in trials like ours no man is fit 
to be a leader who cannot speak to men’s souls, and stir the 
divinity within them. That in man which likens him to 
God, is mightier than that which likens him to Satan. He 
who knows how to appeal to the Satan-like may conduct a 
nation to ruin, but rescue it frdfm danger, and secure its 
safety, he cannot. 

We grant Mr. Lincoln has had great difficulties to contend 
with, but they have been, in great part, difficulties of his 
own creating. Never could there have been a Congress or 
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a Public more liberally disposed, or more eager to sustain 
a President, than he found on the breaking out of the Rebel- 
lion. Men and money were voted him without stint, and 
every power and every facility was aecorded him that he 
could ask. Nothing was withheld, yet nothing came of it 
but defeat, disaster, shame, and disgrace, and all through 
his own poor intellect, ignorance, selfishness, unscrupulous- 
ness, and utter administrative incapacity. Never had a Presi- 
dent more glorious opportunities ; never did or could one 
prove a more miserable failure. A good-natured public, 
with a respect for the chief magistrate of the nation that . 
does them credit, would not believe the fault was in 
him, and threw the blame on his Cabinet. They were wrong. 
Mr. Lincoln has been his own Cabinet, and the Secretaries, 
save in matters of mere routine of their several Depart- 
ments, have been merely the upper servants of a weak and 
capricious parvenu. In military matters the disposition 
has been to save him at the expense of his Generals com- 
manding our several armies. Wrongagain. Our numerous 
sad and disgraceful failures he is responsible for, officially 
and personally. In-appointing, sustaining, or relieving the 
commanders of armies he has been uncontrolled, and un- 
deniably has acted more from political or personal than fron 
purely military considerations. Ie knows enough to know 
that war, as now conducted, is both a science 4 an ‘art, and 
armies can be successfully commanded only by those who 
have made it their study and their profession; and yet he 
“vane over the army, and made all his appointments to the 
1ighest grade from civil life. He never appointed John A. 
Dix, Benjamin F. Butler, Nathaniel P. Banks, Franz Sigel, 
to mention no others, Major-Generals, and assigned them to 
important commands, for their real or supposed military 
ability, but for their presumed political influence. Dix 
should have been retained as Secretary of the Treasury, 
where Mr. Lincoln found him; Butler should have been 
= a high civil appointment; Banks should have been 
eft President of the Illinois Central Railroad ; and it 


would have been enough for Sigel to have given him a regi- 
ment, or at most a ey tar The worst appointment of all 


was Banks, whonever had much real ability of any sort, and— 
who has proved himself successful in nothing bat leading 
his men to useless slaughter and in supplying the Rebcl 
commissariat. 

The same personal and political purposes have marked 
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the whole career of Mr. Lincoln as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy. Inthe Navy, Stringham and Dupont 
were not relieved for their failures, for they have had the 
most brilliant successes of any of our naval commanders, 
unless we except Admiral Farragut; nor to make way for 
better men; but for men who. were expected to serve the 
Administration instead of the country. Frémont was not 
relieved because extravagant, or because unsuccessful as a 
General, but because he was in earnest, and the President 
feared in him, if successful, a dangerous rival for the Presi- 
dency. Thesame motives led to the relief of General Mc- 
Clellan from the command of the Army of the Potomac, 
for he was not relieved till he had proved himself likely to 
be a thoroughly loyaly able, and successful General. What- 
ever might have been thought of General McClellan before 
the Maryland campaign, in the autumn of 1862, there was, 
trom that time till he was relieved, no reason to doubt his 
loyalty, his earnestness, or his military ability. Wehad been, 
ior to that, among those who distrusted him, and urged 
tig removal; but we regarded the act of relieving him of 
his command at Warrenton, after that campaign, as a 
blunder and a public calamity, nearly as bad as that of 
relieving General Frémont from the command of the De- 
partment of the West, and so expressed ourselves at the 
time.. General Grant owes his elevation to the rank of 
Lieutenant-General and Commander-in-Chief of the armies 
of the Union to political combinations, or to the wish to 
prevent him from running as a candidate for the Presidency 
against Mr. Lincoln; and he owes his embarrassments and 
delayed success, if not failure, at this date, August 13th, 
to his not being allowed to exercise the authority that 
belongs to his command, to the persistency of the 
President in retaining, for political reasons, in important 
commands under him, men not only grossly incompetent, 
but known to be so when they were appointed, or when 
they were assigned to their commands. A competent Gen- 
eral in the place of Sigel, and General W. F. Smith or Gen- 
ral Gillmore in the place of General Butler, in the begin- 
wan of the Virginia campaign, would have, we doubt not, 
rendered it successful. We like General Burnside as a man, 
but nobody is more sensible than he that he is not a great 
General, and it is probable that it some other General had 
been in command of the Ninth C orps, the attack on Peters- 
burg, after the explosion of the mine, would not have ended 
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+ in a murderous and shameful repulse. The President is 
responsible for refusing to accept General Burnside’s resig- 
nation, repeatedly tendered, and subjecting him to the morti- 
fication of being relieved’of his command. The President 
has never suffered, and never will suffer, the war to be 
conducted on strictly military principles, for stri¢tly military 
purposes, by military men, who have learned and know 
their profession. He wantsitso conducted that all the glory 
will redound to him personally, and with so much and so 
little suecess as to secure his re-election to the Presidency. 
There is no calculating the extent of the injury Mr. Lin- 
coln, @y his selfishness, his political cunning, and his ad- 
ministrative incapacity, has done to his and our native land. 
If he were the plain, honest, well-meaning, though ignorant 
and incapable man the public have generally believed him, 
we could pity him, and try to extenuate his blunders; but 
he is no such man. Plain in his manners he is; ignorant 
in regard to nearly all that a statesman ought to know he 
certainly. i is, even to an astounding degree ; but simple and 
honest he is not, if a man is to be judged by ‘his deeds. He is 
a politician—nothing more, nothing less. He is simply self- 
seeking, anxious to bere-elected, and to make “ a good thing” 
out of the Presidency for himself and family. His best excuse 
is, that he is not aware of his own deficiencies. Where he 
knows alittle, he suspects not that there may be more than he 
knowse’ He has nomore suspicion that he is not the greatest 
statesman and the greatest General than that he is “not the 
first Shakspearean critic of the age. Read his messages, 
his speeches, his letters, his proclamations: you never 
find him rising, in his thought or his arguments, above 
mere common-place. You find sometimes apt, though low 
and vulgar, expressions and illustrations, showing that he 
has a farcical sort of wit and humor; but an original or a 
profound thought, or a high and quicke ning moral or patri- 
otie sentiment, never. He is a common- pl: wee jester, who 
seems to be in his element when sitting in bar-rooms or on 
the stoop, tellspg stories and cracking jokes for the amuse- 
ment of country clients, jurymen, witnesses, and loung- 
ers, as he was described to us by one of his Sellow -citizens 
of Illinois. “ You are all quite mistaken in your notion of 
Abraham Lincoln,” Mr. Wescott, formerly Senator from 
Florida, is reported to have said in this city, during the 
canvass of 1860. “I know him well. Hes not a man of 
much ability, but he is cunning, and has no principles. He 
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will play you sad tricks as President, if you elect him.” » 
Mr. Wescott was right. Under the mask of plain, homely 
manners, and something of what the French call bon- 
homie, he conceals a grasping ambition, which scruples at 
nothing necessary to its gratification. He no doubt wishes 
to suppress" the Rebellion and to restore the Union, if it 
can S so done that the whole credit shall redound to 
him ; but he would, we fear, rather that the Union should 
be lost, than that another should have the glory of saving 
it. Latterly, we fear, he has listened to the whisperings of 
Satan, has dreamed of Robert I., and of making himself a 
Napoleon, or at least a Cromwell. ; . 

But, however this may be, Mr. Lincoln has sufficiently 
proved that he is not contented with being the simple con- 
stitutional President of a constitutional state. He assumes 
all: the authority of a dictator, and disregards, whenever it 
suits his convenience, all the other branches of the Govern- 
ment, makes light of the Constitution, and holds himself 
at liberty to do as he pleases, although it is evident to every 
one but himself that he lacks the consistency, the ability, 
the energy, the genius, the capacity to govern wisely 
and justly, which alone can reconcile a free people to the 
exercise of arbitrary power, and the loss of their liberty. 
Herein is our only hope. He gives us, as General Fré- 
mont has well said, all the evils of a dictatorshipewithout 
the unity and efficiency of power. He grasps boldly the 
thunderbolt of Jupiter, but is too weak or too timid to 
wield it effectively. He would ride in the car of Phebus, 
but he cannot guide the horses of the Sun, and only spreads 
devastation and ruin in his course. He has the capacity to 
ruin, but not the capacity to save a nation, and whatever 
his dreams, he will never erect a throne on which will sit 
any one of his line. That is as certain as that he will hardly 
bring our civil war to a successful issue ; and itis the only 
consolation he has left the American people for their confi- 
dence, which he has so grossly abused. _‘* The Administra- 
tion will fail,” said the late Mr. Vinton, foumerly Senator 
from Ohio, “for it has no policy.” Mr. Lincoln avows, 
we may say boasts, that he has no definite and fixed policy. 
“T have not controlled events,” he says, ‘“ they have con- 
trolled me.” He has foreseen nothing, directed nothing, 
but has floated helplessly on the tide of events, whatever 
the direction % took. He supposed it his duty to follow 
popular opinion instead of leading it. He was ready, if he 
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could save the Border Slave States from seceding, to let phe 
extreme Southern States go, till they returned of their own 
accord, and suffered six weeks of most precious time to pass 
without making the slightest preparation to maintain the 
Constitution and laws in the seceded States,, Even when, 
after the fall of Sumter, he called out seventy-five thousand 
militiamen, it was avowedly only to defend the Capital, and 
he officially declared that he had no intention of waging 
an offensive war, or enforcing the Federal Constitution and 
laws in the interior of the States that had secedgd. When 
he found the loyal States would never consent t®¥this defen- 
sive policy, he called for five hundred thousand volunteers, 
and began to talk of bringing back the Rebels to their 
allegiance, yet with all possible assurances to the Border 
Slave States that had not seceded that there should be no 
interference with the rights of property, and that the sta/us 
of no class of persons should be affected by the war. The 
armies were organized, put in motion, the property of 
Rebels was carefully guarded as they advanced, fugitive 
slaves were returned, and neither sovereign nor belligerent 
rights were exercised or claimed. The seceded States were 
held to be still States in the Union, with their Constitution 
and laws in ful] vigor, standing’ on a footingof perfect 
equality with the States that had not seceded. The people 
complained ; fugitive slaves were discovered to be contra- 
band of war, and not tobe returned. The President found 

e had miscalculated public opinion, and Congress was 

ermitted to make an article of war prohibiting any person 
in the military service of the United States to return or to 
aid in returning slaves coming within our lines. Publie 
opinion began to take an Anti-slavery direction, and the 
President listened to propositions to emancipate the slaves 
under the war power. After long deliberation he threatened 
to do it, and after waiting a hundred days, he did it for the 
slaves in certain States, and parts of States, so far as a proc- 
lamation by the civil authority could do it—that is to say, 
he did it without doing it, or simply made believe do it. 
Then he went a step farther, and organized Negro regi- 
ments, and proposed to whip the masters with their own 
slaves. Now, in his letter “To whom it may concern,” 
he takes the ground that no terms of peace that do not 
assure the abolition of Slavery in the seceded States can 
even be entertained, thus converting the war begun to de- 
fend the Capital, and intended to be purely defensive, and 
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thgn declared to be only for the suppression of the Rebel- 
lion and the restoration of the Union as it was, into an 
avowed war for Abolition. Thus has he floated with the 
current, or been borne along by it, without any fixed prin- 
ciples or well-defined policy of his own. In the mean time 
the Rebellion is not suppressed, the Union is not restored, 
and, in spite of all our sacrifice of mien and money, the end 
is apparently as far off as ever. Not a single seceded State 
has yet returned or been recovered, and the armies of the 
Confederagy still confront ours at Peter ‘sburg and Atlanta, 
— if too Mak to beat us, at least too strong to be beaten. 
While the hearts of many wax faint, people. are beginning 
to ask where and when is the war to end; or what is 
gained by its continuance / 

We were among the first and most earnest of those who 
insisted on emancipation as a military measure, but we 
urged it as a means of suppressing the Rebellion, and putting 
an end to the war. Never did we urge the war, or its con- 
tinuance, as a means of abolishing Slav ery. Slavery had 
and has nothing to do with tlfe purpose and end of the war, 
and to continue or to prolong it for the sake of abolishing 
Slavery is manifestly unconstitutional and criminal, The 
emancipafion by military authority, as a military necessity, 
or hecessary Ineans of @ wry ing on military ope rations, and 
bringing the war to a spe edy and successful conclusion, is 
lawful. ; is no violation of the Constitution, for it is dons 
under the belligerent rights of the Government, just as 
constitutional as its peace rights. But the President, 
his Em: ancipation and Amnesty Proclamations, and _ his 
“To whom it may concern,” is not exercising a bellige- 
rent right, but simply aiming to secure the anti-slavery 
sentiment of the country, while Seward, Weed, and the 
Blairs secure that of the Conserwative Republicans, for 
his re-election. In any other light, his conduct is unin- 
telligible ; and even in this light, it can be explained 
only on the principle that “all is, fair. in polities. me, 
present anti-slavery policy professed by the President can- 
not be relied on as 4 sincere and honest policy. Ile cares 
9 iy for slavery, one or the other, save as lac can use it 

» his own advantage. Ile has dismissed the strongest 
aldo ery man in his Cabinet, and he gives his confidence 
to no edfnest and uncompromising anti-slavery men. He 
has never believed in either the necessity or the efficiency of 
emancipation as a war measure, it’ we can believe his own 
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often-repeated declarations: and if he to-day insists that 
the seceded States shall return only with Free State con- 
stitutions, it is not because he wants to gét rid of Slayery, 
but because he wants to be re-elected, and he cannot be 
without the votes of the anti-slavery portion of the Union 
party. The letter, “To whom it may concern,” was pal- 
pably a bid for their votes, and a stroke of policy against 
Cleveland and Frémont. He will abide by it, possibly, till 
after election, and if he is re-elected we shall hear no more 
of it. . 

That Mr. Lincoln was not anxious to free the slaves under 
military authority, is evident from the Proclamatipn itself, 
and the circumstances attending its issue. He told those 
who urged him to proclaim emancipation, that he did not 
regard it as a military necessity, and it is well known that 
he issued it only to relieve himself from the pressure of 
anti-slavery men, and to avert foreign intervention. If he 
had intended it to be any thing more than a dru/um ful- 
men, he would have issued it before the battle of Antictam, 
and at once, without giving the Rebels a hundred days 
notice, in which to prepare the means-of rendering it inef- 
fective ; would have made it universal, and given it in the 
form of a military order, countersigned by the Secretary 
of War, not in the @rm of a Civil Proclamation, counter- 
signed by the Secretary of State. That in his own judg- 
ment it has no legal value, is evident from the conditions 
of reconstruction he insists upon. The Proclamation we 
denounced from the first, beeanse it was not universal, be- 
cause it professed to free only the slaves in States and parts 
of States where he could exercise no authority, and be- 
cause it was defective in its form, and, in our judgment, 
legally freed nobody. We do not believe, and have never 
believed, that a single slave could maintain his freedom in 
any court of law by pleading that Proclamation ; and such, 
we believe, is the general opinion of the country. Certain 
it is, that the Ac ministration has never ventured to bring 
the “question toatest. Why, then, should Mr. Lincoln be 
supported by Anti-slavery men? He has frittered away 
the war power of the Government in seeming to do with- 
out doing, and has now left us no legal way of getting rid 
of Sl: avery but by an amendment of “the Constitution, rati- 
fied by three-fourths of all the States of the Union ; and in 
so doing, deserves the confidence only of the ‘enemies of 
emancipation. 
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In his Amnesty Proclamation, the President seems to 
demand of the reorganized States a constitutional prohibi- 
tiongf Slavery. We say he seems to do it, but without the 
commentary of his famous “To whom it may concern,” 
he does not do it. He only demands an oath to support 
the Emancipation Proclamation till it is set aside by the 
courts or by Congress, which oath would have no practical 
meaning in those States and parts of States not covered by 
the Proclamation. Slavery would still legally exist in Ten- 
nessee, in several counties of Virginiayand in New Orleans 
and the lower parishes of Louisiana, as well as in Kentucky, 
Delaware, Maryland, and Missouri. The Proclamation did 
not extend to Tennessee, probably out of consideration for 
Andy Johnson and Parson Brownlow, two men who have 
as little Anti-slavery sentiment as any two men that can be 
found in any of the seceded States. Andy probably talks 
Anti-slavery now with “ Honest old Abe,” because Shoddy 
has placed him on the same ticket as its candidate for Vice- 
President,—a beautiful nomination. “ To whom it may 
concern” seems to imply that the President is determined 
to insist on the abolition of Slavery as a sine gud non of 
— but under what power? Under the war power? 

jut he has exhausted the war power over the subject in his 
Emancipation Proclamation, and wh@ the end of the war 
is attained, or attainable, without further fighting, the 
belligerent rights of the Government cease. “When the 
Union can be restored as it was, and the Constitution be 
maintained as it is, without further fighting, the end of the 
war is attained, and the Government has only its ordinary 
peace powers, under which it cannot act on the Slavery 
question in any of the States, either one way or another. 

The President seems to us to have no clear understand- 
ing either of State rights or of the belligerent rights of the 
Government. He appears to misunderstand the maxim, 
inter arma silent leges ; and since the war power is omnipo- 
tent in relation to military necessity,—for necessity knows 
no law,—that it is power to do whatev er one ple: ases, in 
regard to any subject whatever. Under the war power he 
can override the Constitution of a State, if demanded by 
military necessity ; and therefore he supposes that under it 
he may reorganize an old, or constitute a new State Govern- 
ment, and dictate its Constitution. Iie knows as well as 
we do thathe has no right, under the peace powers of the 
Constitution, to reorganize civil government in the seceded 
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States, or anywhcre else, dnd that even Congress can inter- 
fere in the matter only so far as to pass an enabling act, 
and to see that the Constitution adopted by the people is 
Republican in form, and not repugnant to the Constitution 
of the United States. But he fancies that he has the 
right, under the war power, to attempt it. Thus he has 
placed the elections, in some of the loyal Border States, 
under military surveillance, and excluded from the polls, 
by military authority, all electors who refuse to take an 
oath which is not prescribed by State law. Yet the mili- 
tary authority has nothing to do with elections, beyond keep- 
ing the peace; and neither the President nor Congress can 
propose to me, as the condition of exercising my civil 
right to vote at elections, any oath not imposed by the law 
ot my State; for the elective franchise is a civil right, exer- 
cised by virtue of civil law, and its conditions are deter- 
mined by State law alone, not by a law of the General 
Government. The Government may, if necessary, send 
Federal troops into a State, to assist its authorities in keep- 
ing the peace and in enforcing its electoral law; but it has 
no right to exclude from the polls any one not.excludéd 
by that law. The war power has nothing to do with the 
question. All that can be done under the war-power, in 
case the electors are disloyal, and the State cannot or will 
not exclude them from the polls, is to treat tle State as a 
disloyal State, and to place it under martial law, which sus- 
pends all elections; for martial law, instead of coming in 
aid of the civil law, supersedes it. The President seems 
not to be aware of this. He has placed Kentucky under 
martial law, and yet professes to leave the civil courts and 
elections free. But he should remember that he does not 
make martial law any more than he does civil law. If a 
State is under martial law, the civil law is suspended, and 
no civil courts or elections can be held. If the civil courts 
and elections are free, martial law does not obtain, for both 
laws eannot be in force at one and the same time, over one 
and the same territory. No civil judgment or election is 
valid in a State under martial law, otherwise martial law 
would mean nothing. 

It is impossible to reorganize civil governments in the 
seceded States by military authority, because the organiza- 
tion of a State government under our system is, and must 
be, the free act of the people of the State itself, in their civil 
capacity. While the war lasts, the President, unless Con- 
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gress otherwise provides, can appoint military governors 
for such portions of the territory in rebellion as is brought 
within the possession of our forces ; ; but these governors can 
govern only by military law; they have ‘and can have no 
civil functions. They “an neither institute nor, administer 
civil government. This is a fact the Presidént does not 
heed. He appears to proceed on the assumption that they 
are both military and civil governors, and that elections 
may take place, and civil courts perform their functions, as 
under civil governors duly chosen by the people according 
to State law. Military «governors hold, if at all, from 
the Federal Government, and the Feder al Government 

‘an exercise no State authority. E nemy’ s territory may be 
held and governed under military law, till peace is made, 
but no State that is a State inthe Union can be so held and 
governed. The war power, where it is in possession, ex- 
cludes the civil power, and the civil power, where it is in 
possession, excludes the war power. They cannot operate 
together, the one supplying the defects of the other. Under 
military’ governors there is no State law, no State courts, 
no State elections, for all authority in foree emanates from 
the military authority ; and if, in any of the seceded States 
under a military governor, the previous State law is re- 
garded, and courts are established in conformity to it, they 
are either military courts or no courts at all, and their judg- 
ments, null, 

The theory of the President in regard to the seceded 
States is, that they are still constitutionally States in the 
Union, but without any legal government. We, of course, 
reject this theory, because, under our system, what we call 
a State is inconceivable without a State Constitution and 
an organized government. But pass this over. If the 
President’s theory be accepted, the Sti ate government can 
be regarded as subverted only as to its “personnel. The 
State Constitution that was in force before the secession, is 
still in force as the law of the State, and it can be legally 
ergy or amended, and officers, whether State or Fed- 

ral, legally elected under it, only in accordance with its 
provisions and under its authority. No one does or can = 
under its authority, who does not hold his authority fron 
the State, as it prescribes. Take, now, the so-e: illed Con. 
vention of the State of Louisiana. Has this assembly been 
convoked by the authority of the Constitution, and by per- 
sous holding under it? Certainly not. It has been convoked 
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by military authority, and that not the authority of the 
State, but of the United States, alone,—an authority un- 
known to the internal Constitution and laws of Louisiana. 
Even if it had been convoked by the authority of Con- 
gress, it would, if Louisiana is a State in the Union, have 

been no better, for Congress has no right to interfere 
in the constitution anfl internal government of a State in 
the Union, so long as its wovernment is republican in its 
form. The assembly of persons in Louisiana, however per- 
sonally respectable they may be, claiming to be a Ccnven- 
tion, is no Convention of the people of the State of Louisi- 
ana; and its ordinances have no more force in law than 
the resolutions of a caucus, an Abolition meeting, a club 
of good fellows, or a gang of thieves, Never was there a 

greater outrage upon law, common sense, and common de- 
cency, than the attempt to palm off this meeting of indi- 
viduals »—perhaps citizens of Louisiana, perhaps not,—as 
a Convention of the people of the State. Its attempt to 
draw up and get voted for by their partisans, acting under 
the authority of a military governor, a new or an amended 
Constitution for the State of Louisiana, is an attempt at 
revolution; and the President, in authorizing, advising, 
encouraging, or sustaining it, is a no less bare-faced usurper 
and revolutionist than Jeff. Davis himself. If the new 
or amended Constitution should prohibit slavery, and be 
adopted by one-tenth of the number of .legal voters Louisi- 
ana had in 1860, it would amount to nothing, because the 
Constitution and its provisions would have no legal force, 
and would not be entertained for a moment in any court of 
law. Weall_know the motive that has prompted the attempt 
of the President, under his military governors, to organize 
State governments in Louisiana and other seceded States. 

He has wished to erect them into so many rotten boroughs, 
with the full Federal representation in Congress, and the 
full electoral vote in the electoral colleges which those 
States would have had if they had not seceded, to be at 
his command, and to enable him to swamp the opposition 
he will meet in his ambitious schemes from loyal States. 
There is no question of this. It was a cunningly devised 
scheme to secure his re-election, and to give him a dictatoria! 
power over Congress. The very fact that he could hatch 
and attémpt to carry into execution such a scheme, is itse!? 
a sufficient reason for refusing to re-elect him as the Chief 
Magistrate of a free people. Power, in the hands of suc) 
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a man, can be only dangerous to free and honest govern- 
ment. Yet, because he professes to pursue an Anti- -slavery 
policy, it is expected the Anti-slavery men of the country 
will uphold him; just as if there could be any guaranty of 
freedom to the black race, when all guaranties of freedom 
to the white race are swept away, and the whole land is 
placed under an unmitigated, irresponsible despotism. We 
love liberty for both black man and white man; ; but 
on our continent there can be no freedom for the black man 
except in the freedom of the white man, and we can never 
consent to enslave the white race simply for the sake of 
changing the form of the slavery of the black race. If 
there are Anti-slav ery men who can, we beg them not to 
suppose that we are of their number. We consider the 
freedom of white men worth fully as much as even the 
freedom of black men. 

The grasping, usurping disposition of the President, which 
lurks under the pretence of wielding the war power, is plain- 
ly exhibited by his Proclamation of the 8th of last July, 
which has called forth the spirited and indignant Protest of 
Mr. Wade, of the Senate, and Mr. Winter Davis, of the 
House. That Proclamation was one too many. The Presi- 
dent had a right to return the Bill that had passed Congress 
providing Territorial governments for the seceded States, 
and guarantying to those States a republican government, 
to the House whence it originated, with his reasons for 
refusing to sign it; or, if Congress adjourned too soon for 
that, he could have suffered it silently to fail; but to do 
neither, and to issue a proclamation to the people of the 
United States, stating that he had refused to sign it, 
that he rej jected certain portions of it, and yet pro- 
posed on executive authority alone to enforce the rest, 1s a 
proceeding so anomalous, so naively arrogant, so utterly 
unprecedented, so alarming to civil liberty, and so insulting 
to Congress, that we want words to characterize it as it de- 
serves. The main design of the Bill was to establish legal 
governments in place of the arbitrary and illegal govern- 
ments which had been instituted by the President, and to 

. enact a legal and constitutional way of reconstructing State 
governments, where by rebellion they had been subverted. 
It was designed to put a stop to Executive usurpations, and 
to prevent the creation of some half-dozen or more rotten 
boroughs, of which the President was to be the owner and 
supreme disposer. It was too much to expect a man of 
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Mr. Lincoln’s temperament to sign it ; but that he should 
proclaim his intention to execute as law what was no law, or 
on his own authority, such portions of it as did not interfere 
with his rotten borough scheme, is a little more than we 
expected, even from him. 

There were features in the Bill as it passed Congress 
which we did not and do not like, but nothing in the Bill 
to which we objected could consistently be objected to by 
the President, because in the respects in which it is objec- 
tionable to us, it conforms to his theory of the status of the 
seceded States. The Bill concedes, as we read it, that the 
seceded States, as States, are still States in the Union, but 
assumes that their governments have been subverted by 
rebellion, that they are now without legal government, and 
that Congr ess has the right to interfere and authorize the 
reconstitution of legal State governments, under the clause 
in the Constitution which says Congress shall guaranty to 
each of the States a republican , Government. We are 
not going fo argue over again the question which we have 
argued so many times, of the present status of the seceded 
States. Weonly say now, that if the seceded States are 
States in the Union, the Congressional Bill is unconstitu- 
tional, and hostile to State rights ; for then the State Con- 
stitution and laws of the seeeded State survive, and civil - 
government can be reconstituted, if lost, only under their 
authority, or at most under an authority that emanates from 
the people of the State. Grant that, in a certain sense, our 
Government is democratic, it is yet, and it is intended to be, 
a Democracy restrained by constitution and laws, and no 
action of the people is valid as law which is not done by 
constitutional authority and through legal forms. The State, 
once organized as a State and adinitted into the U nion, has 
the supreme control of its constitution and internal govern- 
ment, with only the restriction that the Government must 
be republican, “and its laws not repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. We cannot understand, then, by 
what right Congress can pass a law for the reconstitution of 
government in States conceded to be States in the Union. 

The clause in the Constitution making it the duty of 
Congress to guaranty a republican government toeach of 
the States, gives Congress, as we understand it, no right to 
interfere, unless the State undertakes to establish a govern- 
ment for itself not republican i in its form, that is, to give 
itself a monarchical constitution. It does not mean, ‘and 
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never was intended to mean, that Congress shall guaranty 
to each of the States a legal ‘civil government in the sense 
apparently assumed by the Bill. “If there is insurrection or 
rebellion in a State against the State authority, it may 
undoubtedly interfere to suppress it, and to establish free- 
dom for the legal government, always presumed to exist, to 
govern according to its constitution and laws. But in the 
present case there has been in no seceded State an insurree- 
tion or rebellion against the State authorities. The insur- 
rection or rebellion has been against the authority of the 
United States—in no sense against the authority of the State. 
The United States may, if able, put down the opposition to 
itself, but we see not how it can interfere in the constitution 
and government of the States themselves, since no State 
has adopted or shown a disposition to adopt any but a 
republican government. If secession has operated on 
the personnel of the governments in the seceded States, to 
deprive them of their legal authority, that is a matter to be 
settled by the State itself, through the action of its own 
courts, not a matter for Federal interference. 

The assumption that all legal government has been over- 
— n in the seceded States is itself incapable, it seems to 

s, of being sustained, if those States are still States in the 
Union. The Federal Government, on that supposition, must 
treat the seceded Governments as legal governments, and 
acknowledge them to be such whenever they return to their 
allegiance ; and it can interfere and establish new govern- 
ments, not deriving from and continuing the old, only on 
condition that by secession they have > ceased to be States in 
the Union, and fallen into the condition of territory belonging 
tothe United States, since in none of them can it be pre- 
tended that there has been any revolution against State 
authority, or any attempt to institute a non-republican 
government. The Bill is Rosen defensible only on the 
ground that the Seceded States have ceased to be States, 
and are to bedealt with as any other territory of the Unite .d 
States not yet erected into States and admitted into the 
Union. So long as they are admitted to be States in the 
Union, the Gov ernment-must respect their constitution and 
laws, and the authority, in State matters, of the ofticials 
chosen under and in accordance with them. The Bill is 
objectionable then, as it authorizes an undue interference in 
the internal constitution and government of the § States, if 
the seceded States are to be treated as States in the Union. 


‘ 
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The Bill requires the reconstructed State Governments to 
prohibit slavery as the condition of their readmission into 
the Union. We are exceedingly anxious to get rid of 
slavery, but we doubt the right of Congress to require its 
wrohibition as a condition of, receiving a State into the 
eee If the Seceded States are States in the Union, they 
are in the Union with their slavery Constitution and legis- 
lation alfeady, and the Federal Government in any or all of 
its branches has no right to require them to alter either as the 
condition of enjoying their Federal rights. If they have 
ceased to be States, the same rule governs their organization 
and admission into the Union that governs the organization 
and admission of new States out of any other territory be- 
longing to the United States. The prohibition of slavery 
by a State Constitution is in no case necessary to give the 
State the right of admission into the Union. Congress can 
constitutionally and legally abolish and prohibit slavery in 
the Territories of the United States, and has done so, but 
its prohibition holds good only so long as they remain Ter- 
ritories. When they are authorized by Congress to organize 
as States, and to adopt a State Constitution, they can adopt 
just such a Constitution as they choose, provided it be re- 
publican, not monarchical; and a Constitution authorizing 
slavery is not incompatible with republican government, 
either in the historical sense or the constitutional sense of 
the word. Onthe doctrine we maintain, the Seceded States 
have ceased to exist as States under our political system, 
and as to their legal status are simply territories belonging 
to the United States, therefore slavery no longer legally 
exists in any of them or in part of them; and the slaves are 
all legally freemen, first, by the lapse of the State law with 
the State itself, under which alone they were held as slaves, 
and, second, by the law of Congress prohibiting slavery 
forever in the Territories of the United States. In recogniz- 
ing slavery in Tennessee, in parts of Virginia, and parts of 
Louisiana, the President, in our judgment, defies the law 
of Congress, refuses to execute the law, and places his own 


, Proclamation above it. But even on our doctrine, these 


Territories, when they reorganize as States, may reorganize 
as Slave States, if they choose, and demand admission as 
such as a matter of right, not favor. We know that this is 
not universally conceded, but we know it has been from the 
beginning the established practice of the Government. All 
the States stand on a footing of equality, and new States 
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must be allowed to come in with equal rights ; and as all the 
States have the right to authorize slavery, if they choose, 
we cannot see why a State can be refused admission be- 
cause it does authorize it. But however this may be, 
there can be no question of the power of the State, when 
once in the Union, to establish slavery. Kentucky and 
Delaware are Slave States in the Union; Maryland and 
Missouri were a few months’ ago, if they are not now ; and 
Massachusetts and Illinois may become Slave States to- 
morrow, if they choose. The Missouri Compromise was 
always unconstitutional, a disgrace to our statute-book, and 
we never joined in the clamor that was raised against its 
repeal ; and the Supreme Court has pronounced the famous 
Ordinance of 1787, prohibiting slavery in the Old Territory 
of the Northwest, ceded by Virginia and other States to 
the United States, to be also unconstitutional, and in so far as 
intended to exclude slavery from the States organized out 
of that Territory, it certainly was unconstitutional. The 
Constitution or fundamental law of the United States no- 
where authorizes slavery, and slavery can nowhere exist in 
the Union by its authority ; but it nowhere forbids it, and 
therefore the States are free, each in its own case, to introduce 
or exclude it, as they see proper. Suppose, then, the Seceded 
States should return to their allegiance in the Union with 
Constitutions prohibiting slavery. Nothing hinders them, 
if they choose, the day after admission, to alter the State 
Constitution, re-establish slavery, and make slaves again of 
the colored population residing within their respective juris- 
dictions, or even white men, if so disposed. Such are the 
rights of the States, and the General Government has no 
constitutional authority to interfere with their exercise in 
time of peace, qr under its peace rights. : 
There is no doubt that Emancipation, though not itself 
Abolition, would, if legal and universal, work, Abolition in the 
end, and this was one of the indirect advantages we hoped 
from emancipation under the war power as a military mea- 
sure. It is what most likely would result from the law of 
Congress prohibiting slavery in the Territories of the United 
States, if it were applied as it should be to the Seceded 
States; for we have that opinion of the Southern people, 
that, if their slaves were once actually freed in a legal and 
constitutional way, they would not by any means re-estab- 
lish slavery on their return to the Union. But since the 
Government does not and will not regard the seceded States 
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as having ceased to be States in the Union, and to be dealt 
with as Territories belonging to the Union, and since the 
Prgsident has frittered away the belligerent right of the 
Government to emancipate the slaves, or rendered it useless 
to resort to it anew, we have no way to get rid of slavery 
but by the free action of the Slave States themselves, 
voluntarily abolishing it, or by an amendment of the Consti- 
‘ tution legally adopted. If the people of the Slave States 
should freely, of their own accord, abolish slavery, we 
have no fear that they would ever re-establish it. But if 
forced to abolish it as the condition of peace, especially it 
forced to do it by revolutionary governments imposed upon 
them and sustained by Federal authority, he has studied their 
character to no purpose, who doubts that they will re-estab- 
lish it at the earliest moment they are free to do it. Govern- 
ments like those contemplated by the Amnesty Proclamation, 
will never voluntarily be submitted to by a single seceded 
State. They are too evidently illegal, and too insulting to 
the real people of the State, to be recognized or obeyed, if 
the people can help themselves. The idea that a people 
will voluntarily recognize as its legitimate government a 
overnment avowedly established not by the people of the 
tate, but by military authority, responded to by not even 
-one-tenth of the legal voters of the State under its old elec- 
toral law, but simply by one-tenth as many, the great 
majority of whom may be employés of the Government, 
adventurers, temporary residents, making no part of the 
real and permanent population of the State. Nothing the 
President has ever‘said or done has so insulted and exas- 
se the Southern people as his ill-advised Amnesty 
?roclamation ; and he has felt its effects in the fury and 
desperation with which their armies have since fought. It 
has almost made their cause sacred, for it made it evident 
to them that they had to fight for the rights dearest and 
holiest to freemen. It has disgusted the people of the 
loyal States, and we have won little military success 
since, worth naming. To expect them to make or con- 
sent to peace, or return to the Union, on the terms pro- 
ye by that Proclamation, while there is a single man 
eft to shoulder a musket, is preposterous. 

If we could suppose that the President had in his recon- 
struction scheme any thing else in view than the creation 
of a number of rotten boroughs at his disposal, to secure 

‘\ and continue him in his dictatorship, we should think he 
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really proposed it to prevent a reunion of the States, or to 
assure the Southern people that they are to be actually 
subjugated and exterminated, at least never to be gpv- 
erned henceforth by themselves, as equal members of the 
Union, but by a parcel of Northern adventurers and mis- 
creants, joined by a handful of their own refuse population, 
aided as necessary by Federal arms. Indeed, there are _ 
grave men among us, supporters of Mr. Lincoln, who 

gravely propose to govern the Southern States, when 
the Rebellion is suppressed, by means of negro votes, and 
a large infusion of emigrants from the Northern States. 
A man who is expecting, if Mr. Lincoln is re-elected, to be 
his Secretary of the Treasury, told us, a few evenings since, 
that as the negro population in South Carolina is more 
numerous than the white population, South Carolina must 
become a negro State. Such propositions as these, joined 
with the President’s Proclamation, the organizing and arm- 
ing of negro troops, the assertion of negro equality—or 
rather, negro superiority—and the attempt to pass a Bill 
for confiscating the large estates at the South, and to 
divide them up into small lots, to be given as homesteads to 
the soldiers, black and white, can hardly fail to produce in 


the Southern mind the conviction that we are not fighting 
to suppress rebellion, but to annihilate Southern society," 
and to th a a free poms, to be governed hereafter not 


by themselves, but by Federal arms, negroes, and a foreign 
rabble. The South will never submit to this, and we, aided 
by all the negroes in or out of Africa, can never compel 
them to submit to it; for they will be exterminated first. 
The Congressional Bill avoided the ten per cent. insult of 
the Proclamation, and requires a majority to reorganize gov- 
ernment. This is something, but not enough. The action 
should be that of the people generally, not of a bare majority, 
and should be sustained by the more influential classes and 
the natural leaders of the people. To render the abolition of 
Slavery by the State effective and permanent, it should be in 
accordance with the general sense of the community, and 
done voluntarily, not by any foreign dictation or Federal 
interference. but if the seceded States abolish it only asa 
condition of recovering their status in the Union, they will 
use their first moment of liberty to re-establish it. In this 
view of the case, we must either leave the disposition of 
slavery to the free voluntary action of the Slave States 
themselves, or, if two-thirds of both Houses of Congress 
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and three-fourths of all the States assent, amend the Con- 
stitution, so as to prohibit slavery forever in the United 
States and the territories thereof. We have no other alter- 
native, and in either case the action must be under the 
mere powers of the Government, General or State, and may 
ve done after peace as well as before, and need not occupy 
our attention now. Our present work is to repair as, far 
as possible our blunders, to keep up vitality, hope, and 
courage in the people, till we can legally change the Ad- 
ministration, and take a fresh start under a President who 
has understanding and energy, and is willing to be a Con- 
stitutional President. Ifwe can preserve the nation during 
the remaining months of Mr. Lincoln’s shoddy reign, we 
shall do much, and more than is now certain. 

Yet notwithstanding our objections to the defeated Bill 
of Congress, we can institute no comparison between it and 
the President’s s¢heme of reconstruction. His scheme is 
thoroughly revolutionary and despotic; nothing ever” 
proposed by the wildest European radical is more so; and 
it betrays in truth an ignorance of American Constitutional- 
ism, and a contempt of civil freedom, bordering on the sub- 
lime. On his own ground the seceded States, whose 
governments he proposes to reconstruct with one-tenth 
of their number of voters, are already States in the Union, 
and if so, he is bound by their existing constitution and 
laws, just as much as by the constitution and laws 
of the loyal States, whose governments he might just as 
well propose to reconstruct. He can legally employ the 
— of the Government only to suppress the Rebellion. 

‘he moment the rebellion is suppressed or ceases in any 
State, its constitution and laws revive in all their force, 
and all that the Government can do is to arrest and punish 
individuals for treason, if any thing of the sort be thought 
advisable. It cannot meddle with the internal government 
or constitution of the State, or with its elections. The 
attempt to control their elections, to say who shall or shall 
not vote in them, to set aside their existing constitution 
and government, and to set up a new government, 
by authority not held from the old State constitution 
and government, is simply revolutionary, and strikes “) 
once at popular freedom, civil liberty, the rights of th 
States, and the legitimate authority of the United States, 
Even assuming, as we do, that the seceded States have 
lapsed as States, their reconstruction belongs to themselves, 
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under an enabling Act of Congress—not to the Executive. 
Even if the Executive were the proper power to reconstruct 
them, it is in violation of the whole American system, 
and a palpable falsehood, to count one-tenth of the 
number of legal voters in the State in 1860 as the people 
of the State, capable of binding the whole population 
of the State, and wielding its whole electoral and repre- 
senfative power. The President who could ofticially 
proclaim such a scheme, and seriously attempt to carry it 
out, and even in spite of Congress, would, if Congress knew 
and had the courage to do its duty, be instantly impeached. 
The last Bill of Congress; aside from its want of expli- 
citness on the status of the seceded States, and its requir- 
ing the States in reorganizing governments to exclude 
slavery, is unobjectionable, and meets the difficulties of the 
case. True, if the seceded States are still States in the 
Union, it is revolutionary; but, if the States have lapsed, 
and become in lawsimplyTerritories belonging to the United 
States, the Bill, saving the prohibition of Slavery demanded, 
is, as far as we can judge, Constitutional, and in the main 
wise and just, and the most creditable piece of legislation 
that Congress at its late session adopted. The Bill did not 
in all respects conform to our views, but still it was far 
better than no law on the subject ; and it is to be regretted 
that the President refused to sign it, as he could have had 
none of our objections to it. That he did not sign it, we 
attribute solely to his dislike of its good features, not to his 
dislike of those we have objected to, for his own scheme con- 
tains the same in afar more questionable form, and without 
any thing to redeem them. He suffered the Bill to fail, 
there is no doubt, because it deprived him of the power to 
create rotten boroughs or “ Bogus States,” to secure his re- 
election, and because it placed the rebellious territory 
under governments established by law, instead of. the 
arbitrary power of the President and his agents. He could 
not give up his pet scheme of securing for himself the elec- 
toral vote of Arkansas, Louisiana, and perhaps Florida and 
Tennessee. That must be secured at any rate, at any expense 
of right, law, or consistency. That done, he is willing in 
other respects the provisions of the Bill should be executed, 
though on his authority, not on the authority of Congress. 
His reason for not signing the Bill, namely, that he is unwil- 
ling to commit himself to any single mode of reconstruction, 
is, with all deference to his high office, ridiculous and 
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absurd. The case of all the seceded States is the same, and 
there can be only one constitutional and legal way of re- 
constructing them as States in the Union. If States in the 
Union, notwithstanding secession, there is no reconstruction 
of State governments to be attempted or allowable. Their 
existing governments are legal, and they have all the rights 
in the Union of the non-seceded States, whenever, they 
choose to exercise them. If they have ceased to be States, 
and become Territories, they must be reconstructed, formed 
into States, and admitted into the Union in the way all new 
States are formed and admitted. Here is the whole mystery 
of the case. If you mean to obey the Constitution, observe 
the law, orto be consistent, you must take either one or the 
other of these grounds. But Mr. Lincoln can do nothing 
in astraightforward, open, consistent way. His intellectual 
constitution is twisted, and he can see nothing in a straight 
line. His brain’ is active, always busy, and he has a pro- 
found reverence for the saying, “ There are more ways than 
one of skinning a cat.” 

Wherein Mr. Lincoln most fails is in not distinguishing 
between right and expediency, and in not understanding 
that though there are many wrong ways, there is but one 
right way. Nor does he appear to understand that the right 
way is the easiest and simplest way. That the shortest dis- 
tance between any two points is a right line, is as true in 
politics as in mathematics. Mr. Lincoln ought to know so 
much. The method of reconstruction is simple and easy 
enough; the difficulty is before the work of reconstruction 
can be approached. Reconstruction, while the Rebellion 
is in full force, and as a means of putting it down, is 
absurd, and therefore it is absurd to suppose it can be done 
under the war power. Reconstruction of the State govern- 
ments, as well as of the Union itself, is the work not of war 
but of peace, and is practicable only after the Rebellion has 
been suppressed, and hostilities have ceased. A wise ad- 
ministration would not have touched the matter till the 
military had finished its work, and the Rebels had ceased 
their armed resistance. But such an administration we 
have not had, and from the first questions have been. raised 
that could not be answered till we had gained military suc- 
cess, and which would need no answer if we met with 
military failure, as for the most part we thus far have done. 
The President has never understood his position or duties. 
He never knows the right time for doing a thing, and seems 
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not to understand that a good thing becomes bad, if done 
by persons who are not authorized to do it. He, aside from 
his personal. ambition, has sought to use reconstruction of 
State governments as a means of suppressing the Rebellion, 
and establishing the authority of the Government in the 
seceded States, and hence he has supposed he could do it 
under the war power, without reflecting that under that 
power no State governments can be constituted or re- 
constituted, or that the sort of thing he proposes to establish 
and recognize as a State government, has no root in the 
soil, no support from the State, and can stand erect only 
as upheld by the Federal armies. Exceptas it affects his pet 
establishments in Louisiana and Arkansas, which are mere 
mockeries of State governments, he proposes, he tells us, 
to carry out the Bill of Congress; not reflecting that, by 
his refusal to sign it, that Bill ceased to become a law, and 
it was as a law, not as a method, that it was valuable. The 
character of law he cannot give it, by making it the rule 
of his action. What might be wisely and legally done by 
Congress, becomes unwise and illegal, a sheer usurpation, 
when done by him without law. 

It is, therefore, a matter of public congratulation that 
Senator Wade and Representative Davis, the former as 
Chairman of the Committee of. the Senate, and the 
latter as Chairman of the Committee of the Honse, 
that had charge of the Bill, have officially protested 
against the President’s Proclamation of the 8th of July, 
and exposed and rebuked his assumption of dictatorial 
powers. The Protest is exceedingly well written, able, 
spirited, pointed, and truthful. It isa most damaging 
blow, and one that the friends of Mr. Lincoln cannot ward 
off. In our judgment, it renders Mr. Lincoln’s re-election 
no longer to be hoped or feared, and if a sympathizer with 
the secessionists is elected as our next President, the respon- 
sibility will fall upon Mr. Lincoln himself, and those 
Republican managers who, by foreing him forward as a 
candidate for re-election, have prevented the Union party 
from uniting on a suitable man to succeed him. The Pro- 
test proves clearly the indisposition of the President to 
administer the Government according to the Constitution 
and laws, and exposes his selfishness, greediness of power, 
and readiness to excite a civil war even in the loyal States 
rather than not secure his re-election. The charges it 
brings against him are of the severest kind, and such as 
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demand his impeachment. The men who make the 
charges and bring them home to his Excellency are not 
men to be disregarded, or extinguished by a newspaper 
squib. They are both prominent and leading men of their 
respective Houses; both are strong men, decidedly loyal, 
and earnest for putting down the Rebellion and saving the 
Union; and since they sign their Protest in their official 
capacity, it is fair to presume that they have a representa- 
tive force, and are backed by the majority of their respec- 
tive Committees. They have, at least, expressed the feel- 
ings and sentiments of a decided majority of both Houses 
of Congress. They are, too, both anti-slavery men, and 
men who never for a moment favored any compromise 
with slavery or rebellion. They represent that portion of 
the Republican party that Mr. Lincoln, by his letter “'To 
whom it may concern,” sought to conciliate and to secure, 
and their Protest shows his anti-slavery pretensions are 
worth about as much as we have represented them. The 
intelligent, honest anti-slavery men of the country think 
and feel with them, and no anti-slavery man who really 
loves and is resolved to restore the Union, and to maintain 
constitutional government and civil’ freedom, can honestly 
vote for his re-election. The Wade and Davis Protest 
settles so much, and the Conservative Republicans, headed 
by Seward, Weed, and Henry J. Raymond, have no con- 
fidence, and never have had any confidence in him, and 
would gladly exchange him for some other candidate, if 
they could do so without losing all chance of influence in 
the affairs of the Union. He is little more than the can- 
didate of the Blairs, their relations and dependents, and of 
Shoddy. 

Messrs. Wade and Davis have done well, and indicate 
that Congress is waking up to a sense of its rights and its 
duties, and really has the spirit to resent the gross insult 
that has been offered it. Nothing has more grieved us than 
the tameness with which Congress has received the orders 
of the Executive, and the silence with which it has submit- 
ted to his usurpations. It has acted from the outbreak of 
the Rebellion as if it considered that it had nothing to do 
but to talk, and to register the edicts of the Executive, or 
at least to clothe, as far as possible, the President with the 
powers of a Dictator. It has seemed to forget that it is an 
independent branch of the Government. It has, unhappily, 
on too many occasions, betrayed its own cause and that of 
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constitutional government itself. We can in a measure 
explain its conduct, without referring to the immense 
patronage the war has given the President, by its patriotic 
sentiments, its desire to clothe the President with full power 
to conduct the war to a successful issue, and to their fears 
that any exposure of the usurpations of the Executive, or 
appearance of. collision with him, would tend to weaken 
the Union cause and strengthen its enemies. There is 
much in this, and so far the motives of Congress have been 
honorable and praiseworthy. But it has carried its obse- 
quiousnéss too far, and given the enemies of the Govern- 
ment the opportunity to make themselves the champions 
of the Constitution and civil freedom, of which they have 

freely availed themselves. There is a time to be silent, and 
a time to speak. If Congress had begun by firmly holding 
the President to his strict constitutional duties, and resisted 
a outrance the very first assumption of unconstitutional 
power, the Union cause would have gained strength, and 
triumphed long before this; the Republican party would 
have secured the confidence of the entire nation as the con- 
stitutional party, and there would have been no fear and 
no chance of electing a sympathizer* with the Rebellion for 
our next President. Fear is the worst counsellor in the 
world. Take counsel of the right, the true, the just, the 
manly, the heroic, and follow it with your whole heart and 
your whole soul. Many a nation has been lost by timidity, 
by cowardice, by fear to act right, lest the cause should 
be endangered ; by bold, manly, straightforward action, 
many a nation has been saved, and lost, none. 

But it is too late now for even Congress to fear endan- 
gering the Union cause by differing with the President, 
resisting his illegal acts, and boldly “denouncing his usur- 
pations. We can see nothing worse for the nation than 
the re-election of Mr. Lincoln. Our readers know that we 
are loyal; that we are uncompromisingly in favor of 
the Union as it was and the Constitution as it is, unless 
constitutionally altered or amended ; that we will make no 
concession to the slave power, and no compromise with re- 
bellion, as long as there is any possibility of continuing the 
war with the slightest chance of success. We may have to 
submit to disunion, but we will consent to it, never. If 
we looked upon Mr. Lincoln as really representing these 
sentiments, or the Union cause itself, nothing should tempt 
us to say or do any thing likely to create collisions between 
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him and Congress, to weaken confidence in him, or to les- 
sen him in the public estimation. It is the duty of every 
loyal citizen to sustain, with his best ability, the Govern- 
ment of his country, and even the men chosen to adminis- 
ter it, in every respect in which they are not distinguishable 
from it, however unworthy or incapable they may be. But 
Mr. Lincoln does not really represent the Union cause, and 
has proved himself incapable of successfully defending it. 
At any rate, as a candidate for re-election, ‘he certainly is 
not identified with the Government. Even if the success 
of the Union cause were bound up with the success of the 
Republican arty, which we do not admit,—for the great 
body of the Giaanaeitio party are as loyal to the Union in 
their intentions as the great body of the Republican party, 
—it would not follow that the Union cause is bound up 
with the re-election of Mr. Lincoln. Nothing does or can 
damage the Republican party so much as its support of Mr. 
Lincoln for re-election. Its original nomination of him, in 
1860, sunk it, in public estimation, far below what it was in 
1856, when it had at least a gentleman and a man of honor 
for its candidate; and if it supports him for re-election, it 
must sink still lower. By nominating and sustaining him 
for re-election, it indorses his conduct, and makes itself 

responsible for the waste and extravagance of his adminis- 
tration, his violations of. the Constitution, his ignorance or 
contempt of constitutional law, his usurpations of power, 
and his weak and capricious disposition. With snch a load 
to carry, it could neither succeed nor deserve to succeed ; 
and if the Union should be lost through the failure of the 
Republican leaders, they would be the cause. A terrible 
responsibility was assumed by these leaders in nominating 
Mr. Lincoln, for even were they to succeed in re- electing 
him, they w ‘ould involve their party and the nation in one 
fcommon ruin-; for, if any thing is certain, it is, that he can- 
not save the Union, or at least will not save it, till he has 
so far abased it as to render it not worth saving. 

It is as essential to the national cause, which is the cause 
of constitutional liberty no less than integrity of territory, 
that Congress should maintain its constitutional indepen- 
dence, and not become a mere instrument in the hands of 
the Executive, as it is to conquer the armed forces of the 
so-called Confederacy; for its independence once surren- 
dered, even from patriotic motives, can never be recovered. 
If Congress tamely submits to the insult it has received, 
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the real mittens, cause is virtually lost, and we shall have 

to migrate to the Confederacy to find a constitutional 
Republic under which a decent man can live. Even if 
Congress had, in resisting the encroachments of the Execu- 
tive on the Constitution and the rights of the States, given 
rise to unhappy collisions with the. President, exposed his 
despotic instincts and aims, and lowered him in public 
estinfation, they would not have damaged the cause of the 
Union, but res ally have served it. It would have been much 
to have shown that Congress did not and would not sus- 
tain him. Prudence is a “virtue, but it is always more pru- 
dent to do our duty than it is to shirk it. But C ongress 
need now fear no collisions with the Executive, for the 
attempt to keep the Republican party united under Mr, 
Lincoln is idle. If Baltimore had accepted Cleveland, it 
might have been done; now it cannot be. The evil Con- 
gress dreaded has come upon us, in all its length and 
breadth. The attempt to hush up iniquity is now seen to 

be folly, as it always is, sooner or later. Yet better as it 
is, than the re- election of Mr. Lincoln, than which no 
greater calamity is likely to befall the nation. 

We are Democrats neither in a party sense nor in any 
other sense, and the thought of discontinuing the war till 
its legitimate purposes are gained, we entertain not fot a 
moment. The inefficiency of the Administration, its fearful 
waste of men and money, the slow progress of the war, the 
embarrassed state of the Government finances, the depreci i- 
ation of the currency, and the consequent high prices of 
all the necessaries of ‘life, and cost of living, have disheart- 
ened many, and produced a wide disgust with the war; 
but we believe the great body of the people out of the 
seceded States are loy al, and determined to prosecute the 
war till the Union is restored, and the authority of the 
Government vindicated. Should a so-called peace Demo- 
crat be elected, we believe he would no sooner be inangnu- 
rated than he would find himself forced to be a war Presi- 
dent. It is a great mistake to suppose that the Democratic 
party is disloyal, or means, if it comes into power, to yield 
to the demands of the Secessionists. The Democrats, as a 
body, may not be as devoted to the negro as Republi- 
cans profess to be, but they are just as much devoted to the 
Union, and fully as likely to secure abolition. The worst 
that can happen, in case of Mr. Lincoln’s defeat, is the 
election of a Democratic President, and a Democratic Con- 
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gress; and however bad that would be, it would not be so 
bad as his success, for under even a Democratic adminis- 
tration there would be a chance of reviving the hopes, the 
spirit, and the courage of the pe ople, prosecuting the war with 
renewed vigor, and saving the Constitution and the U nion 5 
while under Mr. Lincoln we fear there would be none. 

We have said little of the President’s encroachments on 
personal liberty by his arbitrary and capricious arrests of 
persons suspec ‘ted of using their liberty in favor of the 
enemies of the Government; for while we believe he has 
abused his power, we do not believe he can in this respect 
be justly accused of usurping power. When President 
Jackson dismissed Secretary Duane for refusing to remove 
the deposits from the United States Bank, where they were 
placed by an Act of Congress, Mr. Webster charged him 
with usurping power; Mr. Calhoun, though equally 
opposed to the action of the President, replied, “No, 
it is an abuse, not a usurpation of power. ” The P resident 
had the Constitutional power to dismiss Mr. Duane, but in 
dismissing him for the reason he did, he abused it. The 
guaranties of personal liberty in the Constitution, freedom 

of speech, freedom of the press, freedom from arrest, the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, and trial by jury, are 
guaranties only in time of peace, and the Constitution itself 
contemplates their suspens sion when in time of invasion or 
insurrection the public safety requires it. The President is 
the proper judge whether the public safety does or does 
not require thei ‘irsuspension. We are clear that the Execu- 
tive has, during the Rebellion, the power in question, and 
we think those who have denied it to him have been unjust : 
and unwise, too, for there may be times when on its exer- 
cise depends the very existence of the Government. That 
the President has abused the power we do not deny, espe- 
cially in arresting persons of minor importance, and suffer- 
ing the greater and really dangerous sympathizers with the 
Rebellion to remain at large, free to plot with and aid 
and abet the enemies of their country. No government 
can live and take care of the public safety without having 
such power in times like the present, but it should be judi- 
ciously and sparingly exercised. We think there has been 
more of party tactics than love of justice or liberty in the 
clamor that has been raised. We do not believe a govern- 
ment is obliged, out of respect to personal liberty, to stand 
still and leave its enemies tree to cut its throat, for without 
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the preservation of government personal liberty has no 
guaranty. We have never sympathized with those Euro- 
pean conspirators who have made the world for so many 
years ring with their complaints that the Government they 
are conspiring to overthrow, when detected, arrests them, 
and sends them to a dungeon. To overthrow government 
is a crime, the highest crime known to human law, and no 
one should be suffered to attempt it with impunity, even 
though he do it under the abused name of liberty. We 
hold a conspirator as far more ¢riminal than a private 
murderer, for he is trying to murder a nation. If we were 
wise, we should trust no man who has conspired against his 
legitimate Prince, although we might afford him an asylum 
in our country; and look with suspicion upon every man 
who has sought by illegal means to overthrow or even to 
change the established and legitimate government of his 
country. We are justly punished for our insane sym- 
pathy with foreign revolutionists. We condemn Jeff. Davis 
because he was a conspirator, and is a rebel and revolu- 
tionist ; and the gravamen of our charge against Mr. Lin- 
coln is, that he is seeking, consciously or not, to revolutionize 
our Federal system, to convert us into a consolidated re- 
public, whence to pure despotism there is but a step. 

The coming election will be virtually decided before we 
can issue from the press, but whoever shall be our next 
President, we shall support the Government, and demean 
ourselves as a loyal citizen. If constitutionally elected, he 
will be our President, for however we may have voted, such 
is our principle of conduct. 


Art. II].— Tendencies of Modern Society, with Remarks on 
the American People, Government, and Military Ad- 
ministration. By Generar Croaxer. MS. 


Tats work, which has not yet found a publisher, and 
which exists only in the author’s autograph, has come hon- 
estly into our possession, with permission to make such use 
of it as we see proper. The author seems to have been 
only a civilian General, as his name does not appear in the 
Army Register, and we suspect that he has never served in 
any army, hardly in a band of fillibusters. From his 
English, and his inability to see any thing in our habits or 
manners, in our civil or military service, to commend, we 
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should judge him some disappointed foreigner, who, at the 
breaking out of our civil war, had offered his services to 
the Government ‘and had them refused. He regards him- 
self as qualified for any post from Pathmaster to President, 
or from Corporal to Commander-in-Chief of the Armies of 
the United States, which makes against the theory that he 
is a foreigner, and would indicate that he is a native, and 
“to the manner born.” He finds every thing amiss with 
us, and that things can come right only by his being placed 
at the head of our civil and military affairs. 

The General (?) is very profuse in his military criticisms, 
and shows a very hostile spirit towards our Military Acad- 
emy. He blames the Government for intrusting important 
commands to men who have been educated at West Point, 
and insists that if it will appoint Americans to the command 
of its armies, it should appoint civilians, who have not been 
narrowed, belittled, and cramped by the pedantry of a 
military education. He prefers instinct to study, and the 
happy inspirations of ignorance to the calculations of 
science. He thinks our true course is to invite hither the 
military adventurers so numerous on the continent of 
Europe, and who can find, in consequence of their devotion 
to democracy, no employment at home, and give them the 
command of our armies. He does not seem to be aware 
that we have tried his theory pretty thoroughly in both re- 
spects, and have found it not to work well. We passed in 
the beginning over the Army, and made nearly all our high 
military appointments from civil life. In our first batch of 
Major-Generals, not one was taken from the Army, and 
only one was taken who had been educated at West Point. 
The Government commenced with as great a distrust of 
West Point and a military education and military expe- 
rience, and with as great a confidence in the military 
instincts and inspirations of civilians or political aspirants, 
as our author himself could desire, and with what wisdom the 
country knows, to its sorrow. Most of ourcivilian Generals 
have proved sad failures; West Point is now at a premium, 
and would remain so, but for the wretched policy of ma- 
king most new appointments in the Army from the ranks, 
thereby spoiling good sergeants and making poor officers. 
Something besides bravery even is demanded of an officer. 
Gentlemanly tastes, habits, education, and manners, a know- 
ledge of his profession, and an aptitude to command men, 
are necessary. Appointments from the ranks, as a reward 
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of extraordinary merit, is well ; but they should be sparingly 
and judiciously made. W hen we make appointments from 
the ranks the rule, they cease to be the reward of merit, and 
degrade the Army and impair its efficiency. 

n the beginning of the war, we had almost any number 
of foreign adventurers in our service, but we have been 
obliged to get rid of the larger portion of them. Some 
among the foreign officers who have received commissions 
from our Government are men of real merit, and have 
served with intelligence and success; but the majority of 
them have proved to be men “ who left their country for 
their country’s good.” No national army can be worth 
any thing that is to any considerable extent officered by 
foreigners. If the nation cannot from itself officer its own 
army, it had better not go to war; for it is pretty sure to 
fail if it does. Then war as made here assumes a peculiar 
character. Carried on over our vast extent of country, 
much of it either a wilderness, or sparingly settled, in a 
manner so different from what the training and experience 
acquired in European armies and wars fit one for, that 
foreign officers can be of little use to us. Neither the 
strategy nor the tactics of a Napoleon would secure success 
here. The men who enter a foreign service are, besides, 
rarely the best officers in the army of their native country, 
and are usually such as their own government does not care 
to bee. We maintain, too, that though West Point is 
susceptible of improv ement, nowhere are young men better 
trained for the profession of arms, and it is very little that 
the men: from abroad, who seek commissions in our Army, 
van teach our West Pointers. The great objection to our 
army officers at the opening of the war was their lack of 
experience in commanding, moving, and manceuvring large 
bodies of men; but the ‘foreigners who seek to enter our 
armies equally lac k that experience. They have had only a 
Lieutenant’s, a Captain’s, a Major’s, or at most a Colonel’s 
command in their own country, or in the foreign service to 
which they have been attached. At the opening of the war, 
there were some who were mad enough to wish the Govern- 
ment to invite Garibaldi to come and take command of our 
Army; but Garibaldi, however successful he might have 
been’ as the tool of Piedmont or Mazzini in stirring up in- 
surrection, and as a partisan commander, had never com- 
manded nor proved himself capable of commanding an 
army of thirty thousand men. Besides, his proper place in 
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this country would not have been in the Federal Army, 
but in that of the Rebels. To fight against rebellion and 
revolution in defence of legal authority and established 
government would have been a nov elty to him, and con- 
trary to his native instincts. 

Our author is a decided democrat, in the European 
sense of the word, and complains that the American people 
are not truly and thoroughly democratic. He has no 
sympathy with our people, and thinks them false to their 
own democratic principles. What brought him here, if 
a foreigner, and induced him to offer us his valuable 
services, W hich appear to have been rejected, was his 
sy mpathy with democracy, and hostility to all other actual 
or possible forms of government. He wanted to sustain 
democracy here, not for our sake, but as a point d’appui 
for his oper ations against monarehy and aristocracy in 
Europe. All this’ may be very well in him, only he is on 
the wrong side, as would have been his friend Garibaldi. 
The struggle in which we are engaged, notwithstanding 
what some e silly journalists write and publish, is nota strug- 
gle for the triumph of democracy. So to understand it is 
to misunderstand it ; and we always regret to find friends of 
the Union urging the war as a war between the Northern 
democracy and the Southern aristocracy. Such many have 
tried and are still trying tomake it ; but such is not its real 
and legitimate character. On ourside it is a war in defence 
of government, of authority, and the supremacy of law. It 
is a war in vindication of national integrity, and in defence 
of American constitutionalism. The very ‘thing our author 
would have us make the principle and ‘end of the war, is 
that which the war is waged against. We wish to abolish 
slavery so far as it can be done without appealing to hu- 
manitarian or revolutionary principles: but we have neither 
the right nor the wish to seek to revolutionize Southern so- 
ciety. Politically, Southern society is no more aristocratic 
in its constitution than Northern society: if socially it is 
more so, that is an advantage, not a disadvantage. In the 
present struggle, Southern society has proved relatively 
stronger and more energetic than Northern society, because 
in Southern society the people are marshalled under their 

natural leaders, under men who are intrinsically superior to 
the mass, and felt to be so; while in the Northern States 
they have been marshalled under no leaders or under arti- 
ficial leaders, not superior, and often inferior, to those they 
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are commissioned to lead. No society that has not a natural 
aristocracy, if we may borrow a phrase from Thomas Jeffer- 
son, has any really cohesive power, or any more strength 
than a rope of ty | 

We have some madmen amongst us who talk of exter- 
minating the Southern leaders, and of New-Englandizing 
the South. We wish tosee the free-labor system substituted 
for the slave-labor system, but beyond that we have no 
wish to exchange or modify Southern soc iety, and would 
rather approach Northern society to it, than it to Northern 
society. The New Englander has excellent points, but is 
restless in body and mind, always scheming, ai gp in mo- 
tion, never satisfied with what he has, and alwa ys seeking 
to make all the world like himself, or as uneasy as himself. 
He is smart, seldom great; educ: ated, but seldom learned ; 
active in mind, but ‘varely a profound thinker ; religious, 
but thoroughly materialistic: his worship is rendered in a 
temple founded on Mammon, and he expects to be carried to 
heaven in a softly-cushioned railway ear, with his sins care- 
fully checked and deposited in the bage: wwe crate with his 
other luggage, to be daly delivered when he has reached his 
destination. He is philanthropic, but makes his philan- 
thropy his excuse for meddling with everybody’s business 
as if it were his own, and under pretence of promoting re- 
ligion and morality, he wars against every generous and 
natural instinct, and aggravates the very ev ils he seeks to 
cure. He has his use in the community ; ; but a whole na- 
tion composed of such as he would be short-lived, and re- 
semble the community of the lost rather than that of the 
blest. The Puritan is a reformer by nature, but he never 
understands the true law of progress, and never has the 
patience to wait till the reform he wishes for can be prac- 
tically effected. He is too impatient for the end ever to 
wait the slow operations of the means, and defeats his own 
purpose by his inconsiderate haste. Ile needs the slower, 
the more deliberate, and the more patient and enduring 
man of the South to serve as his counterpoise. 

The South has for its natural leaders, not simply men of 
property, but men of large landed estates, and who are en- 
raged in agricultural pursuits : the North has for its natural 
eaders business men and their factors, who may or may not 
be men of wealth, or who, if rich to-day, may be poor to- 
morrow, and who necessarily seek to subordinate ever 
thing to business interests. They of course are less fitted, 
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in a country like ours, to lead than the landholders, be- 
cause agriculture with us is a broader and more permanent 
interest of the nation than trade or manufactures. 

We insist that it were a gross perversion of the war to 
make it a war against Southern society or the Southern 
people. The war is just and defensible only when it is con- 
ducted as a war of the nation for its own existence and 
rights against an armed rebellion. In the war the nation 
seeks to reduce the rebels to their allegiance, not to 
destroy them, not to exile them, not to deprive them of 
their property or their franchises ; it seeks to make them 
once more loyal citizens, and an integral portion of the 
American people, standing on a footing of perfect equality 
with the rest, not slaves or tributaries. Southern society 
must be respected, and any attempt to build up a new 
South out of the few Union men left there, , Dal send 
speculators, sharpers, adventurers, and freed negroes, is 
not only impolitic, but unconstitutional and wrong. Such 
a South would be a curse to itself and to the whole nation ; 
we want it not. With here and there an individual excep- 
tion, the real ~~ of the South are united in the Rebel- 
lion, and under their natural leaders, and any scheme of 
settlement that does not contemplate their remaining with 
their natural leaders, the real, substantial, ruling people of 
the Southern States, will not only fail, but ought not to be 
entertained. They must have the control of affairs in their 
respective States, and represent them in the councils of the 
nation. The nation cannot afford to lose them ; if it could, 
it need not have gone to war against them. The bringing 
of the negro element, except in States where it is too fee- 
ble to amount to any thing, into American political society 
will never be submitted to by either the North or the South. 
We must suppress the Rebellion ; but with the distinct un- 
derstanding that the Southern States are to be restored, 
when they submit, to all the rights of self-government in 
the Union, and that no attempt in the mean time shall be 
made to revolutionize their society in favor of Northern er 
European ideas. If in our haste, our wrath, or our zeal we 
have said any thing that can bear a different sense, it must 
be retracted. 

Friends of constitutional government, and of liberty with 
law, may justly sympathize with our Government in the 
present struggle; but not European radicals, democrats, 
and revolutionists, for the principle of the struggle is 
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as hostile to them as it is to the Southern rebels, In this 
war the nation is fighting Northern democracy or Jacobin- 
ism as much as it is Southern aristocracy, and the evidence 
of it is in the fact, that the people cease to support wil- 
lingly the war just in proportion as it assumes a Jacobini- 
cal - Benshess and loses its character of a war in defence of 
overnment and law. The Administration may not see 
it; and the philosophers of the Wew York Tribune and 
Evening Post, well convinced as they may be that some- 
thing is wrong, may deny it, and propose to cure the evil 
by doubling the dose of radicalism ; even the people, while 
they instinctively feel it, may not be fully aware that it is 
that which holds them back ; but so it is, and nothing for 
years has given us so much hope for our country as this 
very fact. It proves that, after all, the popular instincts 
are right, and that while the people are ready to carry ona 
war to preserve the Constitution and Government, they are 
not prepared to carry on a war for revolutionizing either. 
These foreign radicals and revolutionists who complain of 
our democracy, that it is not thorough-going and consistent, 
and does not press straight to its end, ought to understand 
that there is no legitimate sympathy between them and us, 
and that they cannot fight their battles in ours. We are not 
fighting their battles, and those of our own countrymen who 
think we are, begin already to find themselves deserted by 
the nation. The American people, however ready they have 
been to sympathize with revolution, and encourage insur- 
rection and rebellion in foreign nations, therein imitating 
the English Whigs, are yet very far from being revolution- 
ists in the interior of their souls, and for their own country. 
Our author, who professes to side with the Federalists, 
keeps an eye on the revolutionary movements in Europe, 
and a considerable part of his work.is written with the 
express intention of forwarding them. He rejoices at the 
spread of democratic ideas in England, in Germany, and 
in Italy, and he expresses his hope that the democratic 
party will rise again in France, and hurl the Emperor from 
his throne. We trust we love liberty and free government 
as much as does this disappointed foreigner, or American 
with foreign sympathies and notions: but, in our judgment, 
what Europe most wants at present is repose in the interior 
of her several nations, and freedom for their respective 
governments to devote themselves to the welfare and pro- - 
gress of the people, for which they can do nothing, so long 
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as they have to use all their power and energy to maintain 
their own existence. Every enlightened well-wisher to 
European society would rejoice to see the whole race of 
European revolutionists exterminated, or converted into 
loyal and peaceful subjects. True liberty was never yet 

advanced by subverting the established government of a 
country. Europe has lost far more than it has gained by 
its century of insurrections, revolutions, and civil wars, and 
the new 7¢gimes introduced have left fewer effective guar- 
anties of civil freedom and personal liberty than existed 
before them. Providence may overrule evil for good, but 
good is never the natural poet of evil. 

We know, in censuring the revolutionary spirit of modern 
society, we are placing ourselves in opposition to the whole 
so-called Liber: r. arty of the civilized world; but that is 
not our fault. “The Liberal p: arty so called hasi its good side 


and its bad side. Some things in it are to be commended, 
and other things in it, whoever would not stultify himself 
must condemn. Man is by nature a social being, and can- 
not live and thrive out of society; society is impracticable 
without strong and efficient government; and strong and 
efficient government is impracticable, where the people have 


no loyal ‘sentiments, and hold themselves free to make war 
on their government and subvert it whenever they please. 

Men and ; governments, no doubt, are selfish, and prone to 
abuse power when they have it; but no government can 
stand that rests only on the selfishness of the human he: art, 

or on what in the last century they called “ enlightened 
self-interest,” intérét bien entendu, and not on the sense of 
duty, stre1 1gthened by loyal affection. People must feel 
not “only that it is their interest to sustain government, but 
that it is their moral andrreligious duty to sustain it; ; and 
when they have no moral sense, no religion, and no loyal 
affection, they should know that they cannot sustain it, and 
society must cease to exist. A nation of Atheists were ¢ 
solecism in history. A few Atheists may, perhaps, live in 
society, and even serve it for a time, where the mass of the 
people are believers and worshippers, but an entire nation of 
real Atheists was never yet found, and never could subsist 
any longer than it would take it to dissipate the moral wealth 
acquired while it was as yet a religious nation. It was 
well said by the Abbé de co Mennais, before his unhappy 
fall: “Religion is always found by ‘the cradle of nations, 

philosophy only at their tombs”—meaning, as he did, 
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philosophy in the sense of unbelief and irreligion; not 
philosophy in the sense of the rational exercise of the 
faculties of the human mind on divine and human things, 
aided by the light of revelation. The ancient Lawgivers 
always sought for their laws not only a moral, but a religious 
sanction, and where the voice of God does not, in some form, 
speak to men’s consciences, and bid them obey the higher 
power, government can subsist only as craft or as sheer force, 
which nobody i is bound to respect or obey. 

The great misfortune of modern Liberalism is, that‘it 
was begotten of impatience and born of a reaction against 
the tyranny and oppression, the licentiousness and des spotism 
of governments and the governing classes; and it is more 
disposed to hate than to love, and is abler to destroy than 
to build up. Wherever you find it, it bears traces of its 
origin, and confides more in human passion than in Divine 
Providence. The great majority of its adherents, even if 
they retain a vague and impotent religious sentiment, and 
pay some slight outward respect to “the religion of ‘their 
country, yet place the State above the Church, the officers 
of government above the ministers of religion, and maintain 
that priests have nothing to do with the affairs of this world. 
They forget that it is precisely to introduce the elements 
of truth, justice, right, duty, conscience into the government 
of individuals and nations in this world, as the means of 
securing the next, that institutions of religion exist, and 
priests are consecrated. Politicians may do as they please, 
so long as they violate no rule of right, no principle of 
justice, no law of God ; but in no world, in no order, in no 
rank, or condition, have men the right to do wrong. Re- 
ligion, if any thing, is the ler suprema, and what it forbids, 
no man has the right to do. This isa lesson Liberalism has 
forgotten, or never learned. 

In our last Review we defended civil and religious free- 
dom, and pointed out to the oscurantisti in Church and 
State, wherein and wherefore they mistake this age, are 
laboring for an impossibility, and fail to recall men to 
faith, and to re-establish in its integrity the unity of Chris- 
tendom ; ; but whoever inferred from what we then said that 
we have any sympathy with political Atheism, reasoned 
from premises of his own, not from any we ever laid down 
or entertained. Almost entire volumes of this Review are 
filled with refutations, such as they are, of political Atheism, 
and the defence of the authority of religion for the human 
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conscience in all the affairs of human life. There are 
elements in modern Liberalism that it will not do to 
oppose, because, though Liberalism misapplies them, they 
are borrowed from the Gospel, are taken from Christian 
civilization, and are, in themselves, true,- noble, just, and 
holy. Nor can we recall modern society to that old order 
of things, that Liberalism began by opposing, even if it 
were desirable, which it is not. Many things we may seek 
to save from being overthrown, which, when overthrown, 
it would be madness to attempt to re-establish. But we 
have never denied that modern Liberalism has an odor of 
infidelity and irreligion, and assumes an independence of 
religion, that is, of conscience, of God, which is alike incom- 
patible ‘with the salvation of souls and the progress of 
society. Liberals, if they would study the question, would 
soon find that religion offers no obstacle to any thing true 
and good they wish to effect, and even offers them that 
very assistance without which they cannot effect or pre- 
serve it. 

It is the mad attempt to separate the progress of society 
from religion that has rendered modern Liberalism every- 
where destructive, and everywhere a failure. It has sapped 
the foundation of society, and rendered government, save 
as a pure despotism, impracticable, by taking from law its 
sacredness, and authority its inviolability, in the understand- 
ing and consciences of men. The world, since the opening 
of modern history, in the fifteenth century, has dis splay ed 
great activity, and in all directions; but its progress in the 
moral and intellectual orders has been in losing rather than in 
gaining. Its success in getting ridof old ideas, old beliefs, 
old doc ‘trines, old sentiments, old practices, and in cutting 
itself loose from all its old moorings, has been marvellous, 
‘ and well-nigh complete. Taste has, indeed, been refined, 
and manners, habits, and sentiments have been softened, 
and become more humane, but we have not learned that 
they have gained much in purity or morality. There has 
been a vast development of material resources, great 
progress in the application of science to the produc tive : arts, 
and a marvellous augmentation of material goods ; but it 
may well be doubted if there has been any increase even 
of material happiness. Happiness is not in proportion to 
what one is able to consume, as our politics al economists 
would le ad one to suppose, but in proportion of the supply 
to one’s actual wants. We, with our present wants and 
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habits, would be perfectly miserable for a time, if thrown 
back into the condition of the people of the middle ages; 
and yet it is probable they were better able to satisfy 
even such material or animal wants as were developed 
in them than we are to satisfy those developed in us. 
Human happiness is not augmented by multiplying human 

wants, without diminishing the proportion between them 
and the means of satisfac tion, and that proportion has not 
been diminished, and cannot be, because such is human 
nature, that men’s wants multiply always in even a greater 
ratio than the means of meeting them, as affirmed by our 
political economists, in their maxims of trade and produc- 
tion, that ,demand creates a supply, and supply creates a 
demand. | Under the purely material relation, as a human 
animal, there is no doubt that the negro slave, "well fed and 
well clothed, and not unkindly treated, is happier than the 
free laborer at wages. We suspect that it would be 
difficult to find in the world’s history any age, in which 
the means of supply were less in proportion to the wants 
actually developed than in‘ourown. There was more wisdom 
than our Liberals are disposed to admit in the old maxim : 
If you would make a man happy, study not to augment his 
goods, but to diminish his wants. One of the greatest 
services Christianity has rendered the world has been its 
consecration of poverty, and its elevation of labor to the 
dignity of a moral duty. The tendency of modern society 
is in the opposite direction. England and the United 
States, the most modern of all modern nations, and the best 
exponents the world has of the tendencies of modern 
civilization, treat poverty as a crime, and hold honest labor 
should be endured by none who can escape it. 

There is no question that education has been more gen- 
erally diffused than it was in the middle ages, but it is 
doubtful if the number of thinkers has been increased, or 
real mental culture extended. Education loses in thor- 
oughness and depth what it gains in surface. Modern 
investigators have explored nature to a greater extent than 
it appears to have ever been done by the ancients, and ac- 
cumulated a mass of facts, or materials of science, at which 
many heads are turned; but little progress has been made 
in their really scientific classification and explanation, 
Theories and hypotheses in any number we have, each one 
of which is held by the simpletons of the age to be a 
real contribution to science when it is first put forth, but 
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most of them are no better than soap-bubbles, and break 
and disappear as soon as touched. Christianity has taught 
the world to place a high estimate on the dignity of human 
nature, and has dev eloped noble and humane sentiments, 
but under the progress of modern society in losing it, charac- 
ters have been enfeebled and debased, and we find no 
longer the marked individuality, the personal energy, the 
manliness, the force, the nobility of thought and purpose, 
and the high sense of honor, so common in the medieval 
world, and the better periods of antiquity. There is in our 
characters a littleness, a narrowness, a meanness, coupled 
with an astuteness and unscrupulousness to be matched only 
in the later stages of the Bas Empire. In military matters 
we have introduced changes, but may still study with ad- 
vantage the Grecian phalanx and the Roman legion. 
Ulpian and Papinian ean still, save in what we have learned 
from Christianity, teach us law, and we improve modern 
legislation and jurisprudence only by borrowing from the 
Civil Law as digested by the lawyers of Jus tinian, in the 
Institutes and Novelle.” In politiéal science, properly so 
called, Aristotle, and any of the great medieval doctors, 
are still competent to be our masters. He who has read 
Aristotle’s Politics has read the history of American de- 
mocracy, and the unanswerable refutation of all the demo- 
cratic theories and tendencies of modern Liberals. For the 
most part we are prone to regard what is new to us as new 
to the world, and, what is worse, what is new to us as a real 
scientific acquisition, and a real progress of the race. 

We have never read or heard of an age that had so high 
an opinion of its own acquisitions, that beliéved so firmly in 
its own intelligence, and that so little questioned its own 
immense superiority over all preceding ages, as the- 

eighteenth century. It believed itself enlightened, highly 
cultivated, profound, philosophic, humane, and yet the 
doctrines ‘and theories that it placed in vogue, and over 
which the upper classes grew enthusiastic in “their admira- 
tion, are so narrow, so shallow, so directly in the face and 
eyes of common sense, so mi nifestly false and absurd, that 
one finds it difficult to believe that anybody out of a mad- 
house ever entertained them. What think you of a philos- 
opher who defines man—“ A digesting tube, open at both 
ends?” and of another who ascribes all the difference be- 
tween aman and a horse, for instance, to “the fact that 
min’s fore limbs terminate in hands and flexible fingers, 
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while those of a horse terminate in hoofs?” Yet these phi- 
losophers were highly esteemed in their day, and gave a 
tone to public opinion. We laugh at them as they did, 
with the disciples of Epicurus, at the superstitions of past 
ages, the belief in sorcery, magic, necromahcy, demons, 
witches, wizards, magicians, and yet all these things flour- 
ished in the eighteenth century, and are believed in this nine- 
teenth century in our own country, in England, France, and 
Germany, by men of all professions, and in all ranks of so- 
ciety. Wherein, then, consists the progress of our enlighten- 
ment ? 

But “we are more liberal, more tolerant in matters of 
opinion, and have ceased to persecute men for religious dif- 
ferences,” says ourauthor. Hardly ; yet if so, it may as well 
be because we are more indifferent, and less in earnest than 
our predecessors, believe less in mind, and more in matter. 
We have read no public document more truly liberal and 
more tolerant in its spirit and provisions than the Edict of 
Constantine the Great, giving liberty to Christians, and not 
taking it from Pagans. Even Julian the Apostate professed 
as much liberality and tolerance as Voltaire, or Mazzini, 
and practised them as well as the Liberals in Europe usually 
do, when in power. “But the age tends,” replies our 
author, ‘to democracy, and, therefore, to the amelioration, 
and the social and political elevation of the people.” Fine 
words; but, in fact, while demagogues spout democracy, 
and modern literature sneers at law, mocks at loyalty, and 
preaches insubordination, insurrection, revolution, govern- 
ments have a fine pretext for tightening their bonds, and 
rendering their power despotic; nay, in some respects, 
are compelled to do so, as the only means left of preventing 
the total dissolution of society and the lapse of the race into 
complete barbarism. If the system of repression is carried 
too tar, and threatens its own defeat, the exaggerations of 
Liberalism provoke, and in part justify it, for the Liberalistic 
tendencies, if unchecked, could lead only to‘anarchy. De- 
mocracy, understood not as a form of government, but as 
the end government is to seek, to wit, the common good, 
the advance in civilization of the people, the poorer and 
more numerous, as well as the richer and less numerous 
classes, not of a privileged caste or class, is a good thing, 
and a tendency towards it is really an evidence of social 
progress. But this.is only what the great Doctors of the 
Church have always taught, when they have defined the 
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end of government to be the good of the community, the 
public good, or the common guod of all,—not the special 
good of a few, nor yet the greatest good of the greatest 
number, as taught by that grave and elaborate humbug, 
Jeremy Bentham, but the common good of all, that good 
which is common to all the members of the community, 
whether great or small, rich or poor. 

But that democracy as the form of the government is the 
best practicable means of securing this end, unless restrained 
‘-by constitutions, the most earnest and enlightened faith, 
and the most pure and rigid religious discipline, is, to say 
the least, a perfectly gratuitous assumption. We defend 
here and everywhere, now and always, the political order 
established in our own country, and our failure—for failed, 
substantially, we have—is owing solely to our lack of real 
Christian faith, of the Christian conscience, and to our revo- 
lutionary attempts to interpret that order by the demo- 
cratic theory. Our political order is republican, not 
democratic. But, in point of fact, the Liberals have never 
advocated democracy for the end we have stated, from love 
of liberty, or for the sake of ameliorating the condition of 


the people, though they may have so pretended, and at 
times even so believed, but really as a means of elevating 
themselves to power. Their.democracy is, grea; y—I am 


as good as you, and you have no more right than I to be in 
power or place. We believe in the disinterestedness or the 

atriotism of no man who can conspire teoverthrow the 

overnment of his country, and whenever we hear a man 
professing great love for the dear people, praising their 
wisdom and virtue, their intelligence .and sagacity, and 
telling them that they are sovereign, and their will ought to 
prevail, we always regard him as a self-seeker, and as 
desirous of using the people simply to elevate himself to be 
one of their rulers. Democracy Baten to places of honor, 
profit, and trust, men who could not be so elevated under 
any other form of government; but that this operates to 
the advantage of the public we have yet to learn. 

What our author praises as the tendency of democracy, 
is the tendency to reduce all things to a low average, and to 
substitute popular opinion for truth, justice, reason, as the 
rule of action, and the criterion even of moral judgment. 
Democracy, when social as well as political, elevates not the 
best men to office, but the most available men, usually the 
most cunning, crafty, orempty-headed demagogues. When, 
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two years ago, the editor of this Review received the 
nomination in his district for Member of Congress, he was 
interiorly alarmed, and began a self-examination to ascertain 
what political folly or ini uity he had committed ; and he 
became reconciled to himself, and his conscience was at ease, 
only when he found his election defeated by an overwhe Im 
ing majority. His own defeat consoled him for his nomina- 
tion, : and restored his confidence in his own integrity, loyalty, 
and patriotism. The men democracy nsually elevates are 
petty attorneys or small lawyers, men of large selfishness and 
small capacity, and less politics al knowledge. The Southern 
States, whose democracy is less socially diffused than that 
of the Northern States, have always as a rule elevated 
abler men than has theN orth, which has given them an ascen- 
dency in the Union that has provoked Northern jealousy. 
They have selected to represent them in Congress, in Diplo- 
macy, in the Cabinet, in the Presidential C hair, their ablest 
men, ‘while we have selected our feeblest men; or, if abler 
men, we have, with rare exceptions, “ rotated > them from 
their places before they could acquire experience enough to 
be useful. Democracy, in the sense we are considering it, has 
shown what men it selec ts, when left to itself, in the present 
Administration, and in the last and ew Congresses. Were 
there no better men in the country? Then is democracy con- 
demned, as tending to degrade intellect and abase charac- 
ter, for greater and better men we certainly had, who were 
formed while we were yet British Colonies. If ‘there were 
greater or betfer men, and democracy passed them over as 
unavailable, then it is incapable of employing the best talent 
and the highest character produced by the country in its 
service, and therefore should also be condemned. President 
Lincoln we need not speak of; we have elsewhere given his 
character. But we have not had asingle statesman, worthy 
of the name, in his Cabinet or in Congress since the in- 
coming of the present Administration, and hardly one from 
the Free States since the W higs, in 1840, descended into 
the forum, took the people by the hand, and, led on by the 
Boston Atlas and the New York Tribune , undertook to be 
more democratic than the Democratic party itself, and sue- 
ceeded in out-Heroding Herod. When they dropped the 
name Whig, and assumed that of Republican, whic " we had 
recommended in place of Democratic, we, in our simplicity, 
supposed that they really intended to abandon Jac obinism, 
and to contend for Constitutionalism, else had we never for 
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a moment supported them. But they did, and intended to 
do nothing of the sort. 

There is nothing in the American experiment thus far to 
justify the Liberals in identifying the progress of liberty 
and social well-being with the progress of democracy. 
On this point our author is wholly at fault. Since Mr. Van 
Buren, more incompetent men in the presidential chair we 
could not have had, if we had depended on the hereditary 
principle, than popular election has given us. Prince John 
would have been better than Harrison or Taylor, and Prince 
Bob can hardly fall below his father. We want no here- 
ditary Executive, but probably the chances of getting a 
wise man for President, if the Executive were heredi- 
tary, would be greater than they have been under the 
elective principle, as our elections have been, for a long 
time, conducted. Seldom has our Senate been equal to the 
English House of Peers. Democracy opens a door to office 
to men who, under no other system, would ever attain to 
office ; but their attainment to office is of no conceivable 
advantage to the public, and very little to themselves. It 
opens a door to every man’s ambition, at least permits 
every man to indulge ambitious aspirations. When such a 
man as Abraham Lincoln can become President, who may 
not hope one day also to be President? It stimulates every 
“one’s ambition, every one’s hope of office, perhaps of the 
highest in the gift of the people, but it does not stimulate 
any one to study or labor to qualify himself for honorably 
discharging the duties of office. It is rare to find any man 
who does not think himself qualified for any oftice to which 
the people can be induced to elect him. The plurality of 
votes is a sovereign indorsement of his qualification. The 
people, in electing me, have judged me qualified, and would 
you, proud aristocrat, arraign the judgment of the people ¢ 

fnough said. 

The same tendency to democracy, lauded by our author, 
leads in nearly every thing, every one to struggle to be 
other than he is, to get what he has not, and to fill 
another place than the one he’ is in, and hence produces 
universal competition, and general uneasiness and discon- 
tent in society. No man is contented to live and die in the 
social position in which he was born, and pride and vanity, 
not love and humility, become the principle of all indi- 
vidual and social action. I am as good as Abraham Lin- 
coln, and why should he be President and not 1? He was 
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a rail-splitter and I am a hod-carrier. Let me throw down 
the hod, as he did the beetle and wedge, become an 
Attorney, and I may one day be President as well as he. 
John Jacob Astor was once a poor German boy, who landed 
alone and friendless in the streets of New York, and he 
died worth, some say, twenty-five millions, all made by 
himself in trade; and why not I do as much, and make 
as much money as he? So every boy is discontented to 
remain at home and follow the occupation of his father, 
that of a mechanic or small farmer, and becomes anxious to 
get a place in a counting-house, and to engage in trade and 
speculation. Where all are free to aim to be first, no one is 
contented to be second, especially to be last. This is the 
effect of Liberalism, and an effect which our author cites as 
an evidence of its merit. He dwells on it with enthusiasm, 
and contrasts the movement, the activity, the aspirations of 
the common people at present with that of the lower classes 
under feudalism, and even the monarchical régime of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

We, although a true-born Yankee, think very differently. 
Liberalism, + ah in its practical workings in a Society, with 
weak faith, a movable religion, and no loyalty, tends to 
develop wants which it is impossible to satisfy, because the 
wants it develops all demand their satisfaction from the 
material order. In the moral, intellectual, and spiritual © 
world, the multiplication of wants is in itself not an evil, 
because the means of satisfaction are liberally supplied, and 
even the very craving for moral or spiritual good,—what the 
Gospel calls “a hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness,” is itself a good, and blessed are they who do so, for 
they shall be filled. But the multiplication of wants 
which can be satisfied only with material or sensible goods, 
is not a good, but an evil. Political equality and equality 
before the law is practicable, but social equality, equality of 
wealth and social condition, is impracticable, and even un- 
desirable. Only one man, once in four years, out of man 
millions, can be President of the United States; and if all 
set their hearts on it, all but the one must be disap- 
pointed. The sufferings of disappointed office-seekers more 
than overbalance the pleasures of office-holders. All can- 
not be rich, for if all were rich, paradoxical as it may sound, 
all would be poor. Real wealth is not in the magnitude of 
one’s possessions, but in the amount of the labor of others 
one is able to command; and if all are rich, no one can com- 
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mand any labor of another at all, for there is no one to sell 
his labor, and the rich man is reduced precisely to the level 
of the poor man. Though his possessions are counted by mil- 
lions, be must produce for himself, and actually have only 
what he can produce with the labor of his own hands. Ail 

our schemes of an tqual division of property, and for keep- 
ing all the members of a community equal in their condi- 
tion, are fallacious, and, if they could be carried out, would 
end only in establishing universal poverty, universal igno- 
rance, and universal barbarism. The human race would 
soon sink everywhere below the condition of our North 
American savages: and, indeed, Liberalism is practically a 
tendency to the savage state, as any one may learn even 
from Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

We want no privileged caste or class ; we want no politi- 
cal aristocracy, recognized and sustained as such by law. 
Let all be equal before the law. But we do want a social 
aristocracy, families elevated by their estates, their public 
services, their education, culture, manners, tastes, refine- 
ment, above the commonalty; and we do not believe a 
community can long even subsist where such an aristocracy 
is wanting, to furnish models and leaders for the people. 
It is the presence of such an aristocracy, that in the present 
fearful struggle gives to the Southern States their unity and 
strength. Tt is the want of such a class, enjoying the con- 
fidence and respect of the people in the loyal States, that 
constitutes our national weakness, as we have elsewhere 
shown. The people, we have said, and we all know, must 
have leaders, and leaders must be born, not made. The 
number in a nation who have the qualities to be leaders, 
whether in peace or war, are comparatively few. All can- 
not lead ; the mass must follow, and those who are born to 
follow should be content to follow, and not aspire to lead. If 
you stir up in them the ambition to lead, ake them discon- 
tented with their lot, and determined to pass from follow- 
ers to leaders, you reverse the natural order of things, intro- 
duce confusion into society, disorder into all ranks, and 
do good to nobody. We ourselves, we know it well, were 
never born to lead, and should only be misplaced, and ruin 
ourselves and others, were we put in the position of a 
leader. Our author professes to be a philosopher, and to 
have mastered what just now is called the science of Soci- 
ology,—a barbarous term, which we detest,—and therefore 
he ought to understand that he is calling things by wrong 
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names ; that practically he says, Evil be thou my good! and, 
if successful, would erect a pandemonium, not a well- 
ordered human society, or a temple of liberty and peace. 

Yet our author swims with the current, and is sustained 
by all the force of what is regarded as the advanced opinion 
of the age, and for the moment is stronger than we, who 
are sustained only by certain moral instincts and traditions 
which are generally unheeded. He has, too, the ear of the 
public, if not for himself personally, yet for innumerable 
others who agree with him, and can speak with even far more 
force and eloquence than he; while we are repudiated by 
all parties, by all sects, and only a few will listen or heed our 
voice, harsh and disc ordant as it is in most ears. We are 
neither an Obscurantist nor a Liberal, but agreeing in some 
‘things, and disagreeing in others, with both ; precisely the 
sort of man no “party “likes, for we can support no part 

ate child of the nineteenth 

century, oa figlheving that all wisdom was neither born nor 
will die with it. We believe there were “brave men before 
Agamemnon,” and that there will be brave men even after 
we are dead and forgotten. We belong not to the party 
that would restore the past, but to that which would retain 
what was true and good, and for all ages, in the past ; we 
are not of those who would destroy the past, and compel 
the human race to begin de novo, but of those, few in num- 
ber they may be, who see something good even in Liberal- 
ism, and would accept it without breaking the chain of tra- 
dition, or severing the continuity of the life of the race, 
separate it from the errors and falsehoods, and bitter and 
hateful passions with which it is mixed up, and carry it 
onward. We are too much of the present to please the men 
of the past, and too much of the past to please the men of 
the present : so we are not only doomed, Cassandra-like, to 
utter prophecies which nobody believes, but propheci ies 
which nobody heeds enough eitlrer to believe or disbelieve. 
We know it well, and therefore we s: aid, We were not Born 
to be a leader, although we have been long since spoiled as 
a follower, like most of our conte mporaries. Hence, though 
we know that we speak the words of truth and sobe Ness, 
we expect not our words to be heeded: Popular opinion de- 
cides us all questions of wisdom and folly, of truth and false- 
hood, and popular opinion we do not and cannot echo. 

Our author is a Liberal, an ultra-democrat, a revolutionist, 
—has been, and probably still is, a conspirator,—a man who 
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sees no sacredness in law, no inviolability in authority, 
and no charm in loyalty. His political creed is short, and 
very precise. It is: “The people are sovereign ; the peo- 
ple are divine; the people are infallible and impeccable ; I 
and my fellow-conspirators and revolutionists are the peo- 
ple; and because you Americans will not permit us to as- 
sume the direction of your civil and military affairs, you 
are no true Liberals, no consistent Democrats, and are really 
hostile to the progressive tendencies of the modern world.” 
This is his creed, and the creed of all such as he, whether 
at home or abroad. We do not believe his creed, and have 
no wish to see it prevail. Many Americans profess it: few 
of them, however, really believe it, or, in fact, much else. 
They have been in the habit of hearing it, of reading it in 
newspapers and novels, and listening to it from the lips of 
impassioned orators on the Fourth of July and in political 
meetings, and they have repeated it, as a matter of course, 
without giving it one moment’s serious thought ; but their 
instincts are truer than the creed they now and then fancy 


they believe, and there still linger in their minds faint 


reminiscences of something better, which was once believed 


by most men, and approved by Christian faith and con- 
science. 

If the American people could only once understand that 
the present war is not a war between democracy and aris- 
tocracy, but a war in defence of government and law, 
that is, in defence of authority in principle as well as in 
practice, against popular license and revolutionism, the 
war, however it might terminate, would prove the rich- 
est boon they have ever as a people received from the 
hand of Heaven. It would arrest that lawless and revolu- 
tionary tendency they have hitherto thoughtlessly followed, 
which they have fancied it belonged to them to encour- 
age both at home and abroad, and which at times has 
threatened to make us the pest of the civilized world. We 
trust it will yet have this effect. We are Radical, if you 
will, in our determination, at the earliest moment it can be 
legally done, to get rid of the system of slave-labor, but, 
thank God, a Radical in nothing else, and sympathize in 
little else with those who are called Radicale : and, after 
all, we suspect the mass of the American people agree more 
nearly with us than with our General Croaker, and that 
we are a truer exponent of their real interior convictions 
and social instincts than he, although they will never be- 
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lieve it, because they will never read us; and the journals, if 
they notice us at all, will only misrepresent and pervert our 
words. Yet we rely greatly on military discipline and the 
effects of the war, to bring back the people to sounder-politi- 
cal and social views. 





Art. IV.—Some Explanations offered to our Catholic 
Leaders. 


As it is possible that this number of our Review may be 
the last, we are unwilling to not avail ourselves of the 
opportunity of offering our Catholic readers, who have been 
and still are its principal supporters, some remarks which 
may tend to satisfy them that we have not, at least know- 
ingly and intentionally, betrayed the cause of our holy re- 
ligion, whose support and consolations were never dearer 
to us, or more needed by us, alike in view of domestic af- 
fliction and the sad state of our country. Since we com- 
menced writing this number, public affairs have not bright- 
ened, and we have lost by death two of our noble sons, if 


a father may so speak—one an officer in the Army—a boy- 
veteran, who fell mortally wounded on the _ battle-field, 
fighting manfully for his country, and died a hero’s and a 

atriot’s death ; the other by an accident while on his way 
10ome for the yp of joining the Army, and giving his 


life, if it should be required, to the cause of the Constitu- 
tion and the Union. It is our consolation under our great 
personal loss that they were both Catholics, both true pa- 
triots, both ardent lovers of liberty, and neither desiring a 
more glorious death than that of dying in defence of the 
integrity and freedom of the land of their birth, We 
would not have our Catholic friends suppose for a moment 
that we are indifferent to the interests of that religion in 
which all our children have been carefully trained, and in 
which five sons out of seven have died, and without which 
we could have no sweet hope of meeting them again in the 
bosom of our God. 

Much fault has been found with the article in our last Re- 
view on Civil and Religious Freedom, in which we are said 
to have made a wanton attack on the Jesuits, and to have 
even treated irreverently the Holy Father on the subject of 
his temporal sovereignty. With regard to the Jesuits, we 
did but give the views, almost verbally, expressed to us by 
one of the most saintly Archbishops of the Church in the 
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United States, and which he gave us not only as his own, 
but also as those of a most learned, active, and devout 
Catholic gentleman in France, who had carefully studied 
the wants of the Church in our day, who knew well the 
history of the Society, and was on the most friendly per- 
sonal relations with the Jesuits themselves. We made no 
wanton attack on the Society, for we went not out of our 
way to attack it, since we were defending the Discourses of 
M. de Montalembert and our own national order in relation 
to civil and religious freedom, precisely against the attacks 
of the Roman organ of the Society, La Civilta Cattolica, 
which, as the conductor of a National Review, and as the 
defender of both civil and religious liberty, it was in our 
way to do. There was, then, nothing wanton in our attack, 
no seeking for an opportunity to attack the Jesuits. 

Then, we did not attack the Jesuits personally, nor even 
their Institute, as approved by the Church. The pretence 
of a Philadelphia paper that we were moved to say what 
we did by private grievances, is unfounded and ridiculous. 
We have and have had no private grievances in the case. 
Some of the best friends we have ever had, or expect to’ 
have, we have found in the Society. We are undef many 
arid heavy personal obligations to more ‘than one Jesuit 
House in this country, more than we can pay; and in our 
private feelings and personal friendships, we are strongly 
attached to the Jesuits, who are, as far as our experience 
extends, generally excellent men, learned men, able and 
devoted priests. That, as the same journal alleges, we 
were forbidden one of their Houses, which we had entered 
to seek our Confessor, is true; but he who did it was one 
of the warmest and truest of our personal friends, and 
whom, ever since we have known him, we have loved and 
venerated. We never blamed him ; he only did what he felt 
was expected of him by his Superiors. e had just given 
a Lecture before the Emancipation League in Boston, and 
as the Jesuits held property in the seceded States, it 
was feared, if they entertained us at one of their houses, the 
Rebel Government might take offence and confiscate it. 
They wished to give Mr. Davis of the Confederacy no oc- 
casion to charge ian with misprision of treason or of hos- 
tility to his government. The Rector who excluded us, 
though personally sympathizing with us, felt that under 
the circumstances he was officially bound to exclude us, and 
he did so with tears in his eyes. That the incident affected 
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us unpleasantly, we do not deny, but not in the way as- 
sumed, nor because we were the party excluded. As a per- 
sonal matter we could never have given it a second thought, 
and the unpleasantness it occasioned was the regret that sim- 
ple, worldly poe or property considerations had more 
influence with the Jesuit body than we expected from a 
Mendicant Order, and that the education of the Catholic 
youth of the nation should be intrusted to a society so desti- 
tute of loyalty that it could look on with indifference and 
see the nation rent asunder and destroyed by a rebellion 
which every principle of our religion, as we have learned it, 
condemns. It was important only as one proof among many 
others, that the Society is, if not disloyal, at least cilepal. 
The Society boasts that it has no country, no nationality, 
is at home nowhere and everywhere, and under no civil ob- 
ligations anywhere. Now we believe patriotism is a Chris- 
tian. virtue, and loyalty a Christian duty, and men who 
make a boast of having neither, although made in the form 
of being superior to both, do not seem to us the proper 
men to have the forming of the youth of a nation, how- 
ever excellent they may be as individuals. We know well 
that the mission of the priest is spiritual, and one of peace, 
and we would not have him untrue to it; but the clergy, 
both regular and secular, are men, and, in this country at 
least, have the rights and the duties of citizens; and in a 
national crisis, when the integrity and even the existence 
of the nation is threatened by either a foreign or a domestic 
enemy, have, as far as we can see, no more right to remain 
neutral or indifferent than any other class of citizens. The 
Jesuits have been sheltered by our nation ; they have en- 
joyed the protection of our laws, and have all the rights and 
immunities of American citizens: and wherefore, then, owe 
they not to the nation, the love, the good-will, the duties 
of loyal citizens? Unquestionably, they ought not to be 
compelled to serve the country in any way incompatible 
with their clerical profession or with their state; but in 
every way neti with that profession and that state, 
they stand on the same footing with other citizens. The 
entrance into a religious order does not, in this country at 
least, work civil death, and as ‘the members of religious 
orders retain here all their civil rights, they remain under all 
their civil obligations as citizens. In France a few years ago, 
where the civil legislation suppressed the Jesuits as a reli- 
gious corporation, they, notwithstanding their vows of reli- 
gion, pleaded and made available their rights as citizens. 
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If they can plead their rights as citizens against the nation, 
what is to prevent the nation from pleading their duties as 
citizens against the Society? Civil rights and duties are 
correlatives. 

For ourselves, we are friends of what we Catholics call 
the religious life, and of all religious orders or congrega- 
tions that are subject to no authority that resides outside of 
the nation itself; but religious orders organized for the whole 
world, under one supreme central authority, as are the 
Jesuits, are in our judgment; in modern times, not desirable. 
We find no fault with the Benedictines, or any of the orders 
that are not subject to a foreign jurisdiction, and leave the 
order in each diocese, each province, or in each nation com- 
plete in itself—a self-governing body, without foreign de- 
pendence. The same objection, though often urged, does 
not lie against the Papacy, because the Papacy is of divine, 
not human constitution, ahd because the divine constitution 
of the Church is sufficiently flexible to leave the Church in 
each nation the chief management of her own temporalities, 
and in all things not repugnant to the divine law free to fol- 
low the genius, the peculiarities, the politics, and the local 
interests of the nation. The legitimate Papal unity is per- 
fectly compatible with national diversity. But all Reli- 
gious orders are human institutions, inasmuch as they are 
created and exist by human legislation; and when organ- 
ized in imitation of the Papal constitution of the Church, 
they tend to swallow up national diversity in the unity of 
the order, and sometimes form a body that tends to absorb 
ecclesiastical diversity in complete Papal centralism. No 
little of the present centralism which obtains in the adminis- 
tration of ecclesiastical affairs, and which deprives the Epis- 
copacy of so much of its former independence, has been due 
to the centralizing influence of this very Society of Jesus. 
There is no Church without the Pope, but at the same time 
there is no Pope without the Church; and the tendency 
which we not seldom meet to make the Pope alone the 
Church, is as dangerous as the tendency to make the Epis- 
copacy the Canewk without the Papacy. The Bishops re- 
ceive their jurisdiction from the Pope; yet as they are an 
order created in the Church immediately by our Lord, they 
must have certain rights not held from the Pope, but imme- 
diately from God himself. If the constitution of the Church 
is essentially Papal, it is also essentially Episcopal, which it 
could not be if the Episcopacy had no rights not derived 
from the Pope, and of which he cannot deprive them, un- 
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less they first abuse and forfeit them. So at least it was 
generally held, before the Jesuit Laynez taught a contrar 
doctrine, in his famous speech on the subject in the Council 
of Trent. 

If the Jesuits in this country were independent of every 
foreign body, and subject only to a Superior whose jurisdic- 
tion did not extend beyond this nation, we should find no 
fault with their Society. For then they could take the 
tone of the nation, study its special wants, and, under the 
direction of the Episcopacy, apply themselves to meet 
them. Still, as a rule, we like and reverence the Jesuits 
as men, and as priests, and we frankly acknowledge the 
eminent services the Society for a long time rendered the 
Catholic cause. The gravamen of our charge against 
them, in their collective capacity, or as a religious commu- 
nity, was, that they are not adapted to our age, and espe- 
cially to our country. We did not suppose, in stating this, 
we should be committing a grievous offence, for it was 
nothing more than many of the ablest, most intelligent, and 
most influential and trusted Jesuits we have ever known, 
have themselves avowed and deplored in their conversa- 
tions with us. The fact they have frankly conceded, and 
have expressed their hope to remedy it, by filling up their 
ranks with American recruits. But this hope we cannot 
indulge, because the Society has its moulds, in which every 
one entering the Society must be re-cast. The American 
is either assimilated to the body as already formed, or is 
rejected as unfit to belong to it. The thing is necessarily 
so, and the Society cannot, however well disposed, make it 
otherwise. It will not do any good to put new wine into 
old bottles. It is the inevitable fate of all human institu- 
tions, when they have done their work, finished their mis- 
sion, to die, and give plage to others. While their original 
work is unfinished, their mission unfulfilled, you can reform 
them, if they become corrupt ; but when the special work 
for which they were designed by Providence is done, there 
is for them no recuperation, and every attempt to mend 
them, or to assign them a new work or mission, only has- 
tens the hour of their dissolution. Only the Church is pe- 
rennial, for her constitution only is divine, and her work is 
never done; but even in the Church, all that is human and 
séparable from the divine is subject to the same law, and 
undergoes, from nation to nation, and from age to age, con- 
tinual transformations. All that is the work of men’s 
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hands grows old and changes, though the men are moved 
by the Holy Ghost, as, no doubt, was St. Ignatius; and 
though they are the gre atest and best men that ever lived. 
Decay « and death are written on the face of ev ery thing hu- 
man, and they who would follow their Lord must leave 
“the dead to bury their dead.” 

In putting forth these views we violate, so far as we are 
aware, no canon of faith or discipline, and therefore give 
no one the right even to suspect our Catholic faith or piety. 
The Church makes devotion to no religious order the test 
of either, and nobody has the right to insist on more or 
less than the law of the Chureh pr escribes, They who have 
denounced us as no Catholic because we have argued that 
the Society of Jesus is not adapted to our times and coun- 
try, have gone beyond not only the limits of Catholic char- 
ity, but of Catholic doctrine, and are themselves more 
deserving of denunciation than we. We may be wrong in 
our views, unsound in our judgments, and incorrect in our 
statements ; if so, meet us candidly, fairly, seriously, and 
prove us so by appropriate reasons ‘and facts, and we shall 
be most happy to correct them, and to retract any errors 
into which we may have fallen. Our views were seriously 
held, seriously stated, from no private pique pr personal 
motive whatever ; and to meet them with coarse denunci- 
ation, and vulgar abuse of us personally, is neither Chris- 
tian nor gentlemanly. If we are wrong, we can be proved 
to be so, and when we are proved to be so, we shall cer- 

tainly retrac t, and that, too, without any urging. But our 

good friends, who have so berated us for what they caH our 
“wanton attack on the Jesuits,” and so noisily read us out 
of the Church, must bear in mind that it is possible that 
we know and love our religion as well as they do, and, at 
any rate, that scolding is not argument. We mean no 
offence, but we suggest that these friends would do not 
amiss to examine themselves, and in the light of divine 
truth endeavor to ascertain “ what manner of spirit they 
are of.” 

With regard to the temporal sovereignty of the Pope, 
we have never understood that Catholic ‘faith or piety 
requires us to hold that the Supreme Pontiff, or visible 
head of Christ’s kingdom on earth, must be a temporal 
sovereign. For seven or eight centuries, at least, the Pope, 
though he had temporal possessions, had no temporal sove- 
reignty, and we see not that in ceasing to be «a temporal 
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prince, he would cease to be Pope. We do not understand 
that either the Papacy or the Church stands or falls with 
the temporal sovereignty. No Catholic maintains it, or 
dares maintain it. So much is and must be conceded on 
all sides. The temporal sovereignty is not essential to the 
Papacy, and is held only by the same tenure as other tem- 
poral sovereignties. What then have we said to be com- 
plained of? Have we denied the Holy Father’s right to be 
a temporal sovereign? Not at all. Have we questioned 
the validity of his title to the sovereignty of Rome and 
what are called the States of the Church? By no means. 
Have we made, approved, or recommended any attack on 
his rights, or defended, in any way, shape, or manner, those 
who have attempted by violence or intrigue to wrest his 
temporal States from him, and incorporate them into the 
new Kingdom of Italy? Certainly not. Nobody can pre- 
tend it, for we have never done any thing of the sort ; never 
since, as for some years before, we became a Catholic, 
have we for a moment defended revolution or revolution- 
ists. We opposed earnestly the French campaign in Italy, 
chiefly because we feared it would involve in its consequen- 
ces the loss of the temporal sovereignty of the Holy Father ; 


and after the preliminary peace of Villafranca, we Sy eo 


the efforts of the Holy Father to save his States and Naples 
from the grasp of Piedmont. But when he failed, and we 
saw no practicable way of saving his temporal principality, 
or preventing the formation of the Kingdom of Italy, we 
expressed the opinion that the interests of religion and civ- 
ilization would be better promoted by yielding to the logic 
of events, and making a merit of accepting the new king- 
dom, than by maintaining a hopeless struggle against it. 
We supported our opinion by the best reasons in our power. 
But we recognized the Holy Father as the judge in the 
case, and urged nothing except as approved of, or assented 
to, by him. That in this we erred, is possible, though we 
have seen no reason as yet to think so; but we violated no 
canon of the Church, no rule of discipline with regard to 
the Pope’s temporal States; and nothing can be more idle 
than to pretend that we have fallen under the sentence of 
excommunication said to be pronounced against the mem- 
bers of the Sardinian Government. We simply gave our 
free and honest opinion, as a Catholic publicist, on a sub- 
ject of very general public discussion. In this we were 
guiity of no arrogance, presumption, or impertinence. 
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Undoubtedly, our personal conviction is that it would be 
an advantage to religion for the Pope to be free from the 
cares and anxieties of his temporal sovereignty, especially 
in this age, when might is the only right acknowledged by 
the leading civilized nations of the world. We believe he 
would be freer and more independent. But this is simply 
our conviction, one which we have the right as a Catholic 
to hold, but not one which we have the right to enforce 
against "the will of the sovereign, or the judgment of the 
Pope. Undoubtedly, we believe and have expressed the 
belief, that the temporal sovereignty will have ultimately 
to go, for we believe that the whole of that mixed system of 
civil and ecclesiastical government, of which it is the last 
vestige, will have to go, and a system similar to our own 
will have to be generally adopted. Whether the world will 
gain or lose by it, is more than we know, for all changes are 
not for the better. Yet we regard it as inevitable, and we 
resign ourselves to it. There is, in our judgment, whether 
we like it or dislike it, no use in fighting against it. But 
in this we may be mistaken ; and at any rate the change is 
not one which we are at liberty to effect, or to defend 
against the authority of the Chureh, or in defiance of a 
Papal decision. Such are, and always have been, our dis- 
positions. We would for ourselves personally rather err by 
obeying beyond what may be legitimately demanded of us, 
than by insisting on even our extreme rights. But for those 
outside we wish to leave the margin of liberty as wide as the 
Divine law leaves it. We kyow our age and country, and 
though we would not trim to escape their censure, or yield a 
single iota of Catholic principle or doctrine to gain their good- 

will, we would not willingly demand any thing more than 
the law itself renders obligatory. For their sake, not our 
own, we are tenacious. 

Among Catholic publicists, few, if any, have gone fur- 
ther in their defence of what is called Ultramontanism 
than we have, and we have gone so far as to incur the un- 
official rebuke of a large number of our American Bishops. 
We have not essentially changed our views ; we have merely 
modified our language, which, in point of fact, expressed 
more to theological Yeaders than we ever really meant. 
Were we to write our essays on the Papacy to-day, we 
should not write them precisely as they now stand, for the 
danger we feel it necessary now to guard against comes 
from another quarter; but the doctrine would be substan- 
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tially the same. Certain terms which we then used we should 
now omit, or use in a less unqualified sense, and we should 
give more prominence to the limitations which we all along 
presupposed than we judged it then necessary to do. All 
the power we ever understood ourselves as claiming for the 
Pope in regard to temporal princes we still claim, as in- 
herent in the natural supremacy, if we may so speak, of 
the spiritual over the temporal; but we hold, and never 
held otherwise, that: this power is spiritual and not tempo- 
ral, and extends to the acts of sovereign princes, as to those 
of other persons, only under their spiritual relations. “I 
judge,” says Innocent III. to Philip Augustus, “not the 
flef, but the sin.” We hold that sovereign princes are 
subject to the discipline of the Church in like manner as 
private persons, and for their public as well as their private 
acts, when their public acts contravene the law of God, 
So far we defend the doctrine as we have always held it. 
Beyond this the Pope exercised during the Middle Ages, in 
temporal affairs, a sort of arbitratorship, which rested 
partly on the jus publicum of the time, and partly on the 
agreement of parties, as contended by Mr. Gosselin. We do 
not accept the Four Articles of the Gallican clergy in 1682, 
especially the First; but we should place more stress than 
we formerly did on the admitted fact that a man can hold 
them without impeachment of his Catholic faith or piety. 
While, therefore, we would reason with a Gallican, and 
convince him, if possible, that ours is the sounder opinion, 
we should frankly admit thatyhe has as good a right to hold 
his opinion as we hold have to ours. The reproaches and 
suspicions we cast on him formerly we should withdraw. We 
now maintain that if a man really believes all the Church 
requires of him, his faith is above reproach, above suspi- 
cion, although it falls short of what is very widely main- 
tained by theologians, and what we ourselves hold to be the 
better opinion. 

Here we touch another question, on which we are sup- 
osed to have in late years become unsound, or at least to 
ave manifested an uncatholic spirit. We hold ourselves 

free to accept or reject, for good and sufficient reasons, any 
conclusions drawn by theologians for which we have only 
a theological authority. In this Review, we have always 
maintained, as we were taught, that while faith is divine, 
theology is a human science. The conclusions of theo- 
logians, save when both premises are from revelation, and 
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the argument by which they are obtained is purely expli- 
cative, are not of faith, and cannot be insisted on as such. 
The conclusion follows always the weaker premise; and 
when one of the premises is taken from revelation and the 
other from natural reason, the conclusion has only the cer- 
tainty of natural reason, therefore is not and cannot be 
defined as of faith. This is the doctrine that we opposed 
to Dr. Newman’s Theory of Development, and we have 
seen no reason to suppose that we were wrong. It may 
be doubted, indeed, whether we rightly understood Dr. New- 
man’s Theory, or whether he ever meant to advocate 
development in the sense in which we opposed it, and we 
are inclined to think he did not. What we opposed was 
not a development and growth in men’s understanding and 
appropriation of the faith, as subjected to the action of their 
own minds, but the supposition that there is a growth in the 
revealed truth, objectively considered. We hold that nothing 
can be included under the head of faith not positively 
revealed, and that what the human mind may a from 
the revealed truth, or build up around it, is theology, not 
faith. We certainly should not insist on narrower limits 
to Christian doctrine now than we did then, and probably 
not so narrow. 

Now, as theology is a human science, created by the 
human mind operating on the revealed data, it has only a 
human authority, and binds no farther than it convinces 
the reason. If I can show by good reason that the theo- 
logian has misconceived the revealed dogma, or that he has 
reasoned illogically, I am not bound by his conclusion, and 
may without temerity dispute it. If the conclusion has been 
received very generally and for a long time by able and 
learned theologians, it is a strong presumption in its favor, 
but not conclusive ; because nothing is more common than 
for theologians, as it is for historians, to quote from their 
predecessors, without going into any original and indepen- 
dent investigation for themselves. Thus you may have a 
catena of great theologians stretching through centuries, 
and yet really have only the authority of the first of the 
chain. If we could presume that each one had examined 
the point independently, for himself, and not simply taken 
it on the authority of his predecessor, the case would be 
greatly changed, and no one could in any important respect 

epart from the general current of theology without teme- 
rity. But, after all, the theologian has to-day all the right 
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of independent examination, and freedom of reason, that 
had St. Thomas or St. Augustine. It is not that we really 
differ from St. Augustine or St. Thomas, but that in matters 
of human reason we take them as helps, not as final and 
conclusive authority. We respect, we reverence the great 
theologians of all ages of the Church, and never permit 
ourselves to differ from them without what seems to us to 
be strong and ample reasons; but we hold that our reason 
was born as free as theirs and that the theologian of to-day 
has all the freedom of thought and right of independent 
investigation that any of his predecessors had. We hold 
this not from pride or obstinacy, not from an overweening 
conceit of our own ability, nor from any want of con- 
sciousness of our own immense inferiority, but because it is 
true, and the principle involved cannot be surrendered 
without great injury both to faith and science. 

Faith, obj jectively considered, is infallible, and the Church 
is infallible, by the assistance of the Holy Ghost, in teach- 
ing and detining it. But the faith is to us practic rally as if 
it were not, save in so far as it is actively received and ap- 

ropriated by our own minds. This, we presume, is what Dr. 
amt meant when he said: Christianity came into the 
world a naked idea, which the mind re or realizes by its 
own action. Now in realizing, in actively receiving and ap- 
propriating the Christian dogma, or the faith, our minds are 
not infallible. We never conceive it adequately, or take in 
explicitly all that is in it ; and we may, and often do, under 

various aspects, even misconceive it. Here is , if we un- 
derstand it, the basis of Dr. Newman’s Essay, and if so, 
our objections to it were irrelevant, and though well found- 
ed, as against the doctrine we deduced from it, they are not 
as against that which the author held, and intended to set 
forth, and perhaps did set forth to the minds of all who ad- 
mired his book. We have long suspected that we did him in- 
justice, though we have not changed our own views of the 
soundness of the theology we opposed te him, or thought 
we were opposing to him. The fact is, his book was pro- 
founder than we.supposed, and was designed to solve theo- 
logical difficulties which we had not then encountered in 
our own intellectual life and experience. This acknowl- 
edgment, spontaneously made, we hope will be accepted 
by the illustrious convert and his friends, as some slight 
atonement for any injustice we may have done him or 
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them, since whatever injustice we may have done was done 
unwittingly and unintentionally. 

On the fact of the inadequacy of our conceptions, and 
our liability even to wrong conceptions, Dr. Newman bases 
his doctrine of development on the one hand, and of the 
necessity, on the other, of a living and ever-present infalli- 
ble authority in the Church, to preserve the original revela- 
tion in its integrity, and to define and condemn the errors 
which from time to time may arise in the process of devel- 
opment. We do ‘not agree that the definitions of the 

urch give us new articles or even new dogmas of faith ; 
they are negative rather than positive, and tell us what the 
faith is not rather than what it is, or what cannot be held 
without denying or injuring the faith. In other respects, we 
fully accept what was probably Dr. Newman’s doctrine. 
There is always in the Church an infallible authority to 
maintain the Symbol in its integrity, and to condemn all 
errors that tend to deny or impair it. But this authority, 
while it maintains the Symbol cannot give me understand- 
ing, or render my conception of the dogma or even of 
the definition itself adequate or infallible. The human 
mind never in its efforts at appropriation or realization, 
whether in the individual consciousness or in society and 
civilization, takes in at once the whole Christian idea, and 
its realizations are always inadequate, and sometimes not 
unmingled with fatal errors. The Christian work in society 
and in the individual soul is to struggle to render the hu- 
man conceptions of the Christian idea less and less inade- 
quate, and to eliminate more and more the errors that 
mingle with: them, so as to advance nearer and nearer to 
the perfect day, or to a full and complete realization in 
the understanding, in individual and social life, of the 
whole Christian idea, or, the perfect formation of Christ 
within us, and our perfect union with God, possible in its 
fulness only in the beatific vision, the consummation alike 
of Creation and Redemption. 

Now, unless you can render the human mind as infal- 
lible as the Divine mind, there will always be more or 
less of imperfection and error in our understanding and 
appropriation of the Christian idea, or the faith as ob- 
jectively revealed and proposed. Hence theology is not 
a divine and infallible science; and while the faith 
in itself is complete and invariable, theology, or its scien- 
tific realization, is always incomplete and variable. It may 
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grow from age to age, and the theology which is too high 
and too broad for one age may be too narrow and too low 
for another. Hence, any attempt to bind the human mind, 
thought, or reason back to the theology of any past age is 
hostile to the interests alike of religion and civilization. 
To require us to receive as authority not to be questioned or 
examined, not the faith, but the theology or philosophy of 
the medieval doc ‘tors, or even the great “theologians of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, is to suppose that the 
work of realization is completed, and human reason in this 
life has no farther work, which were intellectual death or 
mental stagnation ; or, which amotints to the same thing, 
that no farther realization is practicable or permissible in 
Christian truth. 

Here is where we have incurred the censure of contempo- 
rary theologians. As a matter of fact, we yield to none of 
them in our reverence for the theology of the Fathers or of 
the Scholastics, and, in our own judgment, we follow more 
truly the mind of St. Thomas than do our friends who 
think it their duty not to controvert but to denounce us. 
We think the great Greek and Roman Fathers, especially 
the Greek, have much to teach us, and we should be de- 
lighted to ‘find the man who had mastered all the truth 
there is even in St. Thomas. The point of divergence is not 
here. Our quarrel with the Jesuits, whether belonging to 
the Society or not, is not that they follow St. Thomas in 
theology or philosophy, but that they require us to receive 
him as conclusive authority, and insist that we have no 
more right to deviate from the general current of the doc- 
trine of the great theologians and Christian- philosophers, 
than from faith itself. We hold that nothing can be authori- 
tatively imposed in matter of doctrine that is not of faith, or 
necessary to its preservation in a sound and healthy state. 
In neither theology nor philosophy am I free to main- 
tain any opinion or theory that the infallible authority has 
detined to be against faith or injurious to sound doctrine. 
Faith and sound doctrine saved, nothing, except in disci- 
pline, can be insisted on as obligatory, any farther than rea- 
son itself is obligatory, or approves it. 

This conclusion is evidently permissible, for there are dif- 
ferent schools both of philosophy and theology among 
Catholics. -St. Augustine in philosophy inclines to Plato, 
St. Thomas follows Aristotle ; Guillaume de Champeaux is 
a realist, St. Thomas a conceptualist. There are various 
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schools of theology, as the Thomists, the Scottists, the Au- 
gustinians, and the Molinists. The differences between these 
Schools are very great, and yet they are all Catholic, all 
orthodox, because their differences are regarded by authority 
as extra Fide m. When you tell us that we must in philos- 
ophy and theology follow the — current, you should 
tell’ us whether you mean general current of the 
Thomists or the Scottists, the Augustinians or the Moli- 
nists, or at least indic ate the means a poor man has to 
find out the general concurrence which is to be law for his 
reason and conscience. If not, you must concede that all 
opinions outside of faith, not condemned by authority as 
opposed to sound doctrine, are free, and we are responsible 
in regard to them, only for the honest and diligent use 
of our reason according to our state, our means, and 
our ability. 

Certain it is, that the opinions of theologians are not: ob- 
ligatory, though to be treated seriously and respectfully, for 
they are not invariable. The theologians and philosophers 
held and taught for centuries the ceocentric theory, and as the 
only theory warranted by the Holy Scriptures s and compati- 
ble with faith and sound doctrine ; now they almost uni- 
versally hold and teach the heliocentric theory. Ifthey were 

right formerly, they are wrong now ; and if right now, they 
were wrong then. Do not say that this difference does 
not touch theology, for a Pontifical Congregation, in the 
case of Galileo, has decided that it touches even faith, 
for it declared the heliocentric theory not only false in sci- 
ence, but formaliter heretical, and the denial of the geo- 
centric theory as rash and subversive of faith. We say not 
that the Congregation erred, but whether it did or did not, 
this much is certain, that there may be very generally re- 
ceived and maintained, without censure, by theologians, 
opinions that are not true. Are we bound to follow the 
general current of theological doctrine before Galileo, or 
that of the theologians and philosophers since? We can- 
not well follow both, since the two theories are not only con- 
traries, but contradictories, Moreover, theologians do not 
always agree as to the meaning of Papal definitions. Pope 
Pius the Fifth condemned, in the sense of the asserters, the 
55th proposition of Baius, that “God could not have cre- 
ated man from, the beginning such as he is now born ;’ 
therefore, say one class of theologians, God could have ere- 
ated man in a state of pure nature, for a purely natural 
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beatitude, and hence integral nature is indebita ; he could 
not have created man in a state of pure nature, say another 
class, nor for a purely natural beatitude, that is, a created 
good, and therefore integral nature is not indebita, but 
debita, and our nature, in losing it at the Fall, suffered a 
positive, not a merely negative , See Which class are we to 
follow? Both are Catholic, both are orthodox, neither can 
accuse the other of heresy, or of what is technically termed 
erroned, and yet both cannot be right. The faith may re- 
Iain the same on either system, but our whole theology as 
a system changes as we adopt the one or the other. Can 
any thing more be needed to prove that the opinions of 
theologians are not obligatory, and that, faith saved, we 
are free to follow in theology our own honest and independent 
convictions? Seeing these things, we have, in thaclaies. in 
philosophy, and in the sciences, followed what has seemed 
to us the true doctrine or the sounder opinion, due obedi- 
ence paid to all the decisions of authority, and due respect 
paid also to the reason and judgment of great men in all 
~ ages, as far as known to us. This is the doctrine we 

ave defended on this subject, and by which we have regulated 
our own practice. If we have been wrong we must be set 
right, either by argument or the formal judgment of au- 
thority. 

It fas been charged against us that we have denied the 
infallibility of the Pontifical Congregations. We are not 
aware of ever having disobeyed or controverted any deci- 
sion of any Pontitical Congregation, whether in matters of 
doctrine or discipline now in force; but we have been 
taught that we are not required to believe these Congrega- 
tions infallible, or to take them as the voice of the Church. 
They have no infallibility, except that of the Pope himself, 
who approves their decisions, and that the Pope is infalli- 
ble is no article of Catholic faith, One may deny his in- 
fallibility, and maintain that his definitions are reformable, 
and yet be a good orthodox Catholic, as we see in the case 
of the Gallicans. Then, again, the decisions of the Congrega- 
tions often touch matters of which the reigning Pope may be 
ignorant, as in the divorce case of Henry VIII., and they are 
usually made by theologians and canonists, without much 
investigation or even interference on his part. From the 
nature of the case they have only an administrative au- 
thority, or authority as discipline, and bind to obedience, 
as do all disciplinary orders from the supreme visible head 
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of the Church, but no farther. The decisions of these Con- 
gregations may be rendered on a false statement of facts, 
may be influenced by personal Se or passions, and 
controlled by the system of philosophy in vogue, or held by 
the consultors and judges, Their decisions too are some- 
times reversed. Bellarmine’s great work was ordered on 
the Index by one Pope, and ordered off by another. The 
Congregation of the Holy Office condemned in the seven- 
teenth century the heliocentric theory as a heresy, and 
- forbid it to be taught, and in the nineteenth century re- 
moved the prohibition. We cannot, then, say that these 
Congregations are infallible; and therefore must hold that 
obedience to them is regulated by the same principles and 
rules that regulate our general obedience to the Pope as 
Supreme Pastor and Governor of the Church. Any order 
of the Pope in the spiritual order we hold ourselves bound 
to obey, even though,we doubt its wisdom or expediency, 
just as we obey any law of the State in the temporal order, 
though we may dislike it. But, if the Pope should give 
us a command in the civil order, we should not feel bound 
to obey it, any more than we should feel bound to obey a 
command given by our temporal sovereign in the spiritual 
order. The Pope has no right to order any thing against 
the rights of the temporal, and the temporal has no right 
to order any thing against the rights of the spiritual. So 
far we have gone on this question, and never any farther. 
We believe the rights of the Pope are defined by law, as 
well as those of the State, and we hold it our duty to obey, 
never to rebel, and even when the orde? is reformable, to sub- 
mit to it till it can be legally or constitutionally changed. 
It has been further alleged against us, that we maintain 
that the Catholic faith as popularly held has become grossly 
corrupt. This is stating the case too strongly. That we 
have maintained that dogmas, in our practical under- 
standing of them, may be, and often are, misconceived or 
misinterpreted, is evident from what we have said, and that 
a Catholic people may associate with their faith, or not 
sharply distinguish from it, a multitude of notions, which, 
though they may not hold them precisely and distinctly as 
faith, they feel are not to be questioned, and that it would 
be as bad as questioning faith itself to question them, we do 
not deny. These are notions in great part derived from the 
legends of saints, alleged private revelations, or visions of 
some saintly monk, or some devout nun, which may float 
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about without much harm in religious houses, and often be 
read for edification with profit, but which are no basis of 
Catholic faith, and of no authority in the interpretation of 
Catholic dogma. Things of this sort overlay the faith in 
many minds, and encourage a credulous and superstitious 
spirit. We have endeavored to free Catholic faith and Cath- 
olic doctrine from them, leaving them to go for what they are 
worth, and where they belong. So also we have several times 
spoken of poptlar practices ‘which we have regarded as su- 
perstitious, and popular devotions, good in themselves, but 
often abused, and placed far above the more solid virtues 
of faith and the love of God and our neighbor. People 
will run after indulgences, without reflecting that the in- 
dulgence is not gained when to gain it is more the motive 
of action than the breaking off from our sins, and phicing 
ourselves in union with God. In a word, while we have 
prized the flowers of Catholic piety, we have pointed out 
the inutility and danger of seeking them where there is no 
root to bear them. We want a strong faith and a robust 
piety, that can stand the wear and tear of the rough and 
tumble of this workday world. In this there surely i is no- 
thing uncatholic, at least in thought or intention. 

Iti is charged against us, that we do not appreciate or like 
the Catholic population of this country, nor indeed of any 
other. Catholic nations compared with non-Catholic stand 
as a rule high in our love and esteem ; but compared with 
what they might be, and ought to be, they stand by no 
means so high. In our own country, better, nobler, holier 
people, than many Catholics, no matter of what race or 
nationality, we have known, we never expect to meet this 
side of heaven ; ; but there are large numbers who are no 
more moral, truthful, high-minded, or conscientious than 
non-Catholics of their own class, We have never attributed 
this to their religion or to their race, or been unwilling 
to attribute it to causes for which non-Catholics are in a 
measure responsible. We know the’ circumstances in 
which Catholics in England and Ireland have been placed 
for three hundred years and over. They have been treated 
as pariahs, as political and social outcasts, and even now no- 
where in the British empire are they placed on a footing of 

olitical and social equality with non-Catholics. They 
bins been excluded from power, from the national schools 
and universities, and from all lot or part in the national 


life ; compelled to form, in relation to their own nation, an 
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unpopular sect apart, but too happy if they could be per- 
mitted to live and worship God in the way their fathers 
worshipped, and, in the way the greater part of Christen- 
dom still worship, without having their throats cut or their 
goods oaleeniill Even in this country, Catholics, though 
placed as to civil and political rights on a footing of per- 
fect equality with non-Catholics, have not yet been recog- 
nized as socially equal. With us society is non-Catholic, 
and the old prejudices against Catholics, the old Protestant 
traditions, retain a strong hold on the community, and 
create for Gatholics great disadvantages, which they are only 
gradually and slowly overcoming. These things naturally 
rave to Catholics a character, a tone of mind, manners, and 
habits with which we who had lived the national life could 
not wholly sympathize, any more than they could fully 
sympathize with us. We thought them wanting in man- 
liness, outspokenness, and also in interest in the great and 
stirring questions of the age, and they thought us mee 
overbearing, wanting in meekness, gentletiess, and humil- 
ity. We were too defiant, and not sufficiently conciliatory. 

We think neither side made sufficient allowance for what 
was regarded as defects in the other. We are willing to 


admit that we retained too much of the old Puritan spirit, 
though far less than was supposed, and in our dislike 
of reticence, circumlocution, and apology, spoke out in 
stronger and — tones than was either wise or prudent, 


and did not make, though at the time we thought we did, 
sufficient allowance for the painful and depressing circum- 
stances in which English-speaking Catholics had for so many 
centuries been placed. We at a much earlier moment 
became aware of it than was believed ; but the violent tone 
of the Catholic press towards us, its constant appeal not to 
Catholic tradition, but to the local traditions of Catholics, 
or popular opinion, for which we have and never had much 
respect, rendered it impossible for us to show it, or to effect a 
good understanding between us and the Catholics led by that 
press. Every thing we said was misinterpreted, perverted ; 
and every attempt to correct one misunderstanding created 
half a dozen others. We were swspect, and all our words and 
actions were taken in an evil sense. Much that was said by 
the journals was, no doubt, taken by us as meaning more 
than it did, but it kept our mind more intent on the defects 
than on the virtues of Catholics. So matters went on till 
we deemed it prudent to withdraw from the theological 
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field, under the conviction that our labors in it could be of no 
farther use to the Catholic cause. Yet we have remained, 
according to our light and understanding, a sincere and 
earnest Catholic, and have never ceased to feel that we 
have our home only among Catholics ; and though we do not 
regard every Catholic as a saint, our sympathies are with 
Catholics. They are our people, and we belong to them. “I 
love my country, I love my countrymen, and I am ready to 
give my life for it and them, as my brave and noble son, 
whose body lies, while I am writing, in an adjoining room, 
waiting the funeral rites of his Church, freely and without a 
murmur gave his; but my Church is dearer, and my Catholic 
brethren are nearer; my non-Catholic countrymen are my 
kindred after the flesh; Catholics are my brothers in soul 
and spirit. 

There is but one more accusation that we shall take 
notice of ; that, being a layman, we have had no right to 
take upon us the discussion of theological questions. We 
were avowedly a Catholic publicist, and we naturally sup- 
posed that it was within our province to treat as well as we 
could any question which we found, at home or abroad, 
the subject of public discussion. But our position as a 
Catholic publicist was not self-assumed; we were called to 
it by the unanimous voice of the Ecclesiastical authorities 
of our own country. This well-known fact ought to relieve 
us from the charge of mingling in discussions improper for 
laymen. We have never professed to teach by saiheetior 
and have always insisted that our utterances should be taken 
on their merits, and simply go for what they are worth. 

We have made these explanations and observations, 
because we have felt them due to ourselves, to our remain- 
ing family, to our personal friends, and to the Catholic 

ublic, generally. In them we have sought not to defend, 

ut simply to explain ourselves, and to do it without givin 
any new offence. We think the greater part of the fault foun 
with us has originated either in misapprehension of Catholic 
doctrine itself, or of our real meaning and disposition. We 
have never written for the mob, or for popularity, and many 
of the questions we have discussed have been not such as the 
= ular mind is familiar with, or prepared to appreciate. 

Whether our explanations will be satisfactory to any one whe 


has been dissatisfied, or will facilitate a better understanding 
of our views and aims, we leave to the judgment of others. 
We have received some wrongs, but they are forgiven and 
wel-nigh forgotten. We, perhaps, have done some wrong ; 
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if so, we hope it will be likewise forgiven and forgotten. We 
may have rendered some service to the cause of religion and 
to that of our country; if we have, God knows it, and will 
reward it. We only wish Catholics who sustained us liber- 
ally for years, and for whom we have only love and kind- 
ness, should not continue to misapprehend us, and regret 
their former liberality and confidence. We are deepl 
grateful to the large number of clerical and other friends 
who have never seriously misunderstood us, or had their 
confidence in us as a sincere and earnest Catholic in the 
least impaired, and who have never allowed popular clamor, 
or even differences of opinion, to affect them. They have 
stood by us in good report and in evil, have borne with our 
infirmities, cheered us when our courage failed, and con- 
soled us in our afflictions. We cannot reward thag, but . 
we can never forget them. 

We pretend to no extraordinary knowledge, to no infalli- 
bility of judgment. There may be propositions in our 
explanations that are unsound, and we may be far from 
having removed by them the objections that many Catholics 
have urged against us. All we say is, we have not attempted 
to soften or explain away any thing we have really ever 
meant or supposed we were maintaining. We have wished 
to present our views such as they honestly were. Wrong they 
may be, uncatholic in intention we know they are not. 
We have never, since we became a Catholic, written a 
line that we regarded as unorthodox, and not intended to 
serve the cause of Catholic faith and civilization. From 
our youth up we have loved Truth, and wooed her as a 
bride, and we wish to die in her embrace. We have never 
adhered from pride or obstinacy to any opinion we had once 
entertained, and have always been ready—some would say 
too ready—to abandon any opinion once held the moment we 
were satisfied of its unsoundness. We repeat, in conclusion, 
what we have said over and over again in our pages, and 
to the Supreme Authority at Rome, that we submit all our 
writings to the judgment of the Church ; and any doctrine 
or proposition in them that the Holy See will point out as 
contrary to faith, to sound doctrine, or to the spirit of obe- 
dience which should animate every Catholic, we will modify, 
alter, or retract, in such way and manner as she shall pre- 
scribe. More we cannot say, and less no Catholic ought to 
say. We abide the judgment of the Church, as pronounced 
by the Holy See. .We never have been disobedient to 
authority, and we never shall be. 
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Art. V.—Chicago Convention, Democratic Platform, and 
the Presidential Candidates. 


We prefer for President of the United States John. C. 
Frémoyt, to any other man who has been named for that 
high office, or that we could ourselves name, were the choice 
left to us; and if he continues as a candidate before the 

ublic, as we presume he will, we shall most cheerfully give 
fim our vote, whether we are found in the majority or the 
minority. We like the earnest and honest spirit of the men 
who composed the convention that nominated him, though 
we do not, by any means, adopt all their views. We pre- 
fer Cleveland to either Baltimore or Chicago. General 
.Frémegt has generously offered to withdraw, i in case Mr. 
Lincoln does the same, and the friends of the Cleveland 
nominations and those of the Baltimore nominees come to 
a mutual understanding, and place in nomination a new can- 
didate acceptable to both. Should this offer be accepted, 
and a Union candidate for the presidency be nominated, on 
whose honesty ¢ and ability we can rely, he will, most likely, 
receive our vote. We think General Frémont’s offer is a 
fair one, and that, in wise and just policy, it should be ac- 
cepted and acte don. It would be, in our judgment, the 
wisest course for the Union party itself, and the safest for 
the nation. But we do not believe that Mr. Lincoln will 
consent, under any circumstances, to withdraw his name, or 
to suffer any union, except on himself, of the supporters of 
the two conventions; certainly not, unless he becomes 
thoroughly convinced that he ‘has no chance of success, 
which he is not likely to be till it is too late to place 
another candidate in the field. 

We have had no communication with General Frémont 
since the ratification meeting at the Cooper Institute. We 
know no more of his intentions than the public does, and 
we can, in no sense, speak for him; we are not his organ ; 
we are no man’s organ but our own, and no one but our- 
selves must be held responsible in the remotest degree 
for any thing we say or write. We think, however, that, un- 
less Mr. Lincoln withdraws, or is withdrawn, as a candidate, 
of which we see no probability, General Frémont will re- 
main in the field, and receive the votes of all who prefer 
him, or who have the courage and honesty to vote accord- 
ing to their own convictions, independently of party dicta- 
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tion. For ourselves, we shall support the Government, so 
long as we have a government to support, let who will be 
president ; but in no case, under no conceivable circum- 
stances, can we give, for any office whatever, a vote for 
Abraham Lincoln. We have tried him; found him want- 
ing. He compels us even to doubt the propriety in his 
hands. of measures which we had ourselves recommended, 
so ill-timed and so injudicious are his time and manner of 
adopting and carrying them ont. Good in his hands turns. 
to evil, and wisdom to folly. He is, in our judgment, not 
only a slow, but an exceedingly unsafe man. If we can 
keep the Republic from utter ruin during the remainder of 
his term of office, it will be all we dare hope; we cannot 
consent to try him again. He has not proved, and cannot 
rove himself the Washington of his country; we, hawever, 
have said enough of him, and will only add here, that we 
can hold no party either wise or patriotic that attempts to 
re-elect him. So much for Abraham Lincoln. Mr. Lincoln 
we cannot support; General Frémont, as long as he is a 
candidate, we shall support to the best of our feeble abili- 
ties. 

The Chicago Convention has met, and nominated for the 
Democratic candidate General George B. McClellan. It 
could have made a worse nomination, and was not expected 
to make a better. We have never been a partisan of General 
McClellan. He is not the style of man that wins our sym- 
pathy, and inspires us with confidence. We thought him, 
at first, too slow and over-cautious as a general, “and we 
feared that he was not truly loyal. But his West Point 
speech, so thoronghly loyal, and so patriotic in tone and 
spirit, satisfied us , as far as ‘words can satisfy, on the latter 

oint; and the sad history of his suecessors has rendered 
fe respectable as a general. He has had no superior as 
a General-in-Chief of “the armies of the Union, and no 
equal as commander of the Army of the Potomac. Burn- 
side, Hooker, Meade; cannot be named in the same day with 
him. We believe General Frémont his military superior, 
and that Sherman and Rosecrans are, at least, his equals, 
but we know not who else can pretend to equality with 
him ; so much we feel bound to say in simple justice to his 
military character, and we have no doubt tltat if he had had 
command of the Army of the Potomac, when it crossed the 
Rapidan last May, the first of July would have seen us 
in possession of the rebel capital. We know not whether 
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he and General Grant could have worked well together, but 
if they could, and he had been given thecommand of the 
army he had the chief hand in creating, we do not think we 
should be now calling for five hundred thousand, or even 
three hundred thousand more men. The Rebellion would 
not have been still defiant, but would have been at its last 
gasp. We would rather see him restored to the command 
of our armies even as General-in-Chief, than made President 
of the United States, however unshaken may be our con- 
fidence in General Grant. 

We do not belong to the Democratic party; we, in fact, 
belong to no party ; we belong only to the Church of God 
and to our country ; we vote for the best man, or the one 
we think the best for the country, whenever we can get a 
chance, and with the party that for the time seems to us 
the most truly identified with the country. When in 
Massachusetts, where we lived at the time, the Democrats 
and Free Soilers formed a coalition, we voted with the 
Whigs. When the Whig party broke up, and the Repub- 
licans formed a union with the Know-Nothings, we voted 
with the Democrats; when the Democrats became pro- 
slavery, we voted with the Republicans; now we sustain 
the party that seems to us most in earnest to restore the 
Union and save the Constitution. We look neither to 
Democrats nor to Republicans alone, to save the national 
integrity ; it requires the honest men of all parties, who are 
patriotic and intelligent eriough to lay aside all mere party 
differences, and unite as one man to save the Republic in 
this her hour of trial and danger. We hoped that all such 
would see in General Frémont the standard-bearer for the 
nation ; but this hope the action of Chicago has not con- 
firmed. The appearance now is, that the politicians are 
succeeding in plunging the country into a mere party 
squabble for P snes and power, in which the most crafty, 
adroit, and cunning, the least patriotic and the most un- 
scrupulous, have the best chance of success. The party 
that has rallied at Chicago is the same old Democratic 
party, menus, if minus, its Southern leaders, under whose 
administration the Rebellion broke out,’ and by whose 
friends and usual supporters it was concocted and rendered 
feasible. It is not only the same party, but the same 

arty, for the most part, under the old Northern party leaders. 
fhe wire-pullers who have effected the nomination of 
General McClellan, are the same who effected the nomina- 
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tion of Mr. Buchanan at Cincinnati, in 1856. We have no 
confidence in them. We have no reason to believe that 
they have acquired any virtue, or learned any wisdom, 
' during their four years’ exclusion from power; they have 
always placed party above country, and private interest 
above the public good. They have become wedded to the 
mischievous theory, inherited from England, that in-a free 
government every thing must be managed by party, and 
that the first of public virtues is fidelity to one’s party—a 
theory which is based on the principle, that the few must 
lead and the multitude follow. We expect little from 
them, and shall be satisfied if the Republi¢ is able to 
survive them. 

Still we have, in several respects, more sympathy with 
the Democratic party than with the Republican. We like 
it better, in that it is less democratic ; and having more the 
confidence of the country at large, it can, if disposed, more 
effectively resist the tendency to extreme democracy. It 
has leaders; the Republican party has none that need be 
named. It concentrates.power in fewer hands, and has 
more the confidence of the common people. It is ordinarily 
more powerful, either for good or for evil. It is more asso- 


ciated with our past history and glory, and has the credit of 

being the Liberal party. It, if it comes into power, will be 

stronger, and can do more to save the country than the Re- 

publican party under the egress of Mr. Lincoln, if so 
2 


disposed. It can fill up the depleted ranks of the army, 
restore financial confidence, if it will take a loyal stand, and 
prosecute vigorously the war for the suppression of the Re- 
bellion and the restoration of the Union, for it will have the 
whole North with it, and no party to. distract or embar- 
rass it. The Democratic masses will support it from fidel- 
ity to party, and the Republicans from loyalty to the Union. 
Were’ its leaders to succeed, they would be able to do far 
more than the party that now governs the country have 
been able to do. The Republican party has never had the 
majority of the people, even of the loyal States, heartily with 
it, and has been timid from conscious weakness, and sought 
to strengthen itself by the distribution of its patronage, and 

rofuse public expenditures. The Democratic party, were 
it to adopt a loyal policy, and take its stand immovably for 
the integrity of the nation, and the preservation of our 
Federal Constitution, would have the majority of the people 
on its side, and feel conscious of its strength, and be able to 
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avoid the weakness and errors of the Republican Adminis- 
tration.. Whether, in case of its success, it would take such 
a stand, is not so certain, We have seen, as yet, no evi- 
dence that it has emerged from its old party routine, or 
learned any thing of the real dangers or the real wants of 
the hour. 

The Resolutions adopted at Chicago may mean almost 
any thing, or nothing at all. There is little in them reassur- 
ing to the loyal, intelligent, and patriotic citizen, for they 
indicate grave differences of opinion and policy in the party 
itself, and a great lack of confidence in its own strength. 
They do not speak in a clean, clear, distinct, and decisive 
language. They show an ardent desire for party success, 
but very little for the success of the nation, and no lofty, 
patriotic, or well-defined policy to be pursued in case they 
succeed in the elections. They are, to the patriotic heart, 
tame and cold, and betray much more of low party tactics 
than of wise statesmanship. They breathe more the spirit 
of hostility to the party in power fhan of devotion to the Re- 
public, and a stronger desire to suppress the Republican 
Administration than to put down’ the Rebellion. We have 
not found in them a line, a word, or a syllable that implies 
the least censure of the Secessionists, or of the wicked war 
they are waging against the Union. We cannot find in 
them that anybody is to blame for the war but the Black 
tepublicans. We have elsewhere treated this question, and 
only need add here that nothing is more absurd than to hold 
the Republican party responsible for the war. If the De- 
mocrats had chosen they could have defeated Mr. Lincoln, 
and elected a Democratic President in 1860, and retained all 
the branches of the Government in their hands. Why did 
they not? Will they pretend that it was the Black Repub- 
licans that divided them, that prevented them from uni- 
ting at Charleston or at Baltimore? They know that it was 
not. so; they know well that the Secession leaders had long 
before resolved that Mr. Buchanan should have no Demo- 
cratic successor, and that they wished a Republican to be 
elected, because it would give them a pretext for seceding 
which would have weight. with the Southern people. The 
Democratic leaders know this, at any rate we know it, and 
knew it as early as May, 1856. The election ot the Repub- 
lican candidate was a foregone conclusion with the Southern 
wing of the party, and never would he have been elected 
if the Southern Democratic leaders had not willed it. The 
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war grew out of Secession, which the Democratic party, if 
it had chosen, could have prevented. If there had been no 
secession there would have been no war, and it is too bad 
then to pretend that it was the Republican party that made 
the war and that is responsible for it. 

Would the Democratic party of the North, had they con- 
tinued in power, have consented to Secession, or would they 
have resisted it, and used all the force of the nation to pre- 
serve the Constitution, and to maintain the supremacy of 
the law? If the latter, why complain of the Republicans 
for having undertaken, by armed force, to quell the Rebel- 
lion? If the former, with what face can they now ask our 
suffrages to place them in charge of the Government? The 
would have betrayed their trust, proved false to our Fed- 
eral Constitution, traitors tothe nation. Would they néw, if 
in power, continue the war, use armed force to put down 
the Rebellion, and sustain the rights and majesty of the na- 
tion¢ Then let them blame the Republicans for the man- 
ner in which they have conducted the war, if there is reason 
for doing so, but not for the war itself. Will they,if they 
succeed in coming into power, discontinue the war, and say 
to the seceded States, ** Wayward sisters, go in peace ¢” 
Then would they deserve the execration of every patriot in 
the land, and of every lover of constitutional government 
throughout the world. Unhappily, on this point the record 
of the Democratic party is not reassuring. The party were 
in power when Secession was started and the Southern 
Confederacy was organized, and the Democratic Adminis- 
tration, if it did not consent, it certainly did not resist. It 
talked against Secession, and refused to use the force neces- 
sary to quell the incipient Rebellion. It talked union and 
allowed disunion to proceed without an effort to arrest it. 
The record stands against the party, and the Chicago Resolu- 
tions indicate that Mr. Buchanan is still their political teach- 
er: ‘ Secession is wrong, but the Union has no right to use 
force against it.” “But, if the Democratic party are in 
power,” we are told, “the Secessionists will return peace- 
ably to the Union.” How can we be sure of that, since 
they secured the defeat of the Democratic party in the elec- 
tions of 1860 in order to secede, and actually seceded while 
the Democrats still held the government? Do not our 
Democratic leaders know perfectly well that the election of 
Mr. Lincoln was only a pretext for secession, and that, long 


5 
before even his nomination, the Southern chiefs had delibe- 
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rately made up their minds to secede and form a great 
Southern Republic, which in their calculation was to be the 
leading American nation? They know it well. Do they 
then understand so ill the people of the seceded States, as 
to imagine that, having seceded, having sustained all the 
horrors of war for nearly four years, and made almost un- 
heard of sacrifices for independence, they will, as long as 
they are able to keep up a military resistance to the Federal 
Armies, ever consent to reunion on any conditions what- 
ever, no matter what party has the control of the Federal 
Government? If so, the party, in losing its Southern leaders, 
has lost its brains. No peace is now possible, or since the war 
began has been possible, except on the basis of independ- 
ence. Nothing but independence can ever justify the Rebels 
in their own eyes, or in the eyes of the world, for having taken 
up arms against the Government. Rebellion can wash out 
the stain of its criminal origin only by becoming asuccessful 
revolution. As yet the military struggle is undecided ; the 
Rebels are not yet driven to despair, ‘and the people of the 
seceded States are more united and determined on inde- 
pendence than the people of the non-seceded States are on 
the integrity of the nation. Peace now, as at any time 
since South Carolina seceded, means independence, nothin 

more, nothing less. Are the Democratic leaders Sipeaed 
to recognize Southern independence and a division of the 
Union? If not, it is idle to talk of peace,—no other terms 
will be accepted by the so-called Confederacy, or be even 
entertained for a moment. 

We love peace, but we love national right and national 
honor more, and we venture to say that “the Democratic 
party dare not make peace on any basis that the South- 
ern Confederacy will accept; for were they to come into 

wer and do it, they would never as a party survive it. 
The people of the loyal States are not united as one man 
in carrying on the war, and many of them.may listen to 
promises of reunion and peace without. farther fighting, 
without perceiving that they are promises not possible to 
be kept, since they themselves are willing for peace and 
union without farther fighting; but all are too intent on 
maintaining the integrity of the Union and the national 
territory not to condemn to eternal disgrace any party that 
would consent to disunion, till all the power and resources 
of the Government to prevent it have been exhausted, For 
ourselves, who had been, ever since our early manhood, the 
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friend of the South, and specially associated with the South- 
ern States Rights party, we never defended the attempt at 
coercion till we had fully made up our mind that armed 
secession is rebellion aiming at revolution, and that it is 
the duty of the Government to use all its power and re 
sources to put it down, to maintain the integrity of the 
Union, and the authority of the Constitutian: We think 
Mr. Lincoln has proved himself unequal to his position, and 
that his conduct of the war has been wretched, wasteful 
alike of men and money, and therefore we want another 
and a better man in his place; but the war we hold to be 
just and necessary, and it has cost us too much ever to give 
freely our consent to its abandonment until the just and 
patriotic objects for which it was undertaken are accom- 
plished. We blame the conduct of the war, but not the war 
itself; and we are unwilling even to think that so many of 
our sons and brothers, the bravest and noblest of the land, 
should have been sacrificed, so much of the resources of the 
nation should have been exhausted, and so much sorrow and 
bereavement have been carried into so many private fami- 
lies, and so many brave and noble youth have been maimed 
and crippled for life, in vain. It cannot be! We have too 
large an army of martyrs in heaven pleading for us, for 
Providence to permit it. We cannot stand by the grave of 
one dear son, or look on the deep scars of honorable wounds 
received by another, in the defence of the integrity of the 
Union and national sovereignty against a wicked rebellion, 
and give up without a further struggle all we have been 
striving for; and hundreds of thousands of grieved and be- 
reaved families feel as we do, and swear, with us, by the 
affliction brought upon us, and the sorrow we are compelled 
to endure, that we will consent to no peace that does not 
re-establish the whole national territory ever covered by the 
flag of the Union, under the authority of the Federal Con- 
stitution, as we received it from our fathers. We, whom 
the war has not enriched, save by the glory of sons and bro- 
thers who have suffered wounds, imprisonment, and death 
for their country ; we who have borne the burdens of the 
war, and on whom it has fallen with its desolating hand ; 
we demand the vigorous and unrelenting presecution of the 
war with all the severity permitted by the usages of the 
‘more advanced civilized nations, till the Rebels throw down 
their arms and return to their allegiance. This is due to us, 


due, above all, to our noble Army; and the only thing that 
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can make us amends tor our private losses, our private sor- 
row, and reward the devotion, endurance, and bravery of 
the Army, is complete national success. 

The Chicago Resolutions propose an armistice and the 
immediate call of a Convention of all the States. We dislike 
this. We can never consent that the Government should 
either solicit from or propose to armed rebels an argpistice. 
There should be no armistice with rebels. The self-respect 
and dignity of the Government and the future tranquillity 
of the country, as well as national honor, without which no 
nation is fit to exist, forbid it. Even national honor and 
the dignity of the Government are always worth going to 
war for, and a nation that can sacrifice either, or allow 
either to be insulted with impunity, gives evidence of a 
mean and craven spirit in her people, that can excite only 
universal loathing and disgust. We count no man a loyal 
and worthy citizen who does not resent an insult or indig- 
nity offered to his country, as he would an insult or indig- 
nity offered to his own mother. The son who would not 
wash it out with his blood should be branded a matricide 
and deprived of “ fire and water.” We must forgive pri- 
vate injuries to ourselves, but public injuries to our religion 
or our country must at any cost be resented and redressed ; 
and we were about to say, God’s curse light on those peace- 
babblers and grovelling politicians who for nearly half a 
century have labored so assiduously to extinguish in Ameri- 
can bosoms the military spirit and the sense of national 
honor. The maxims of Christianity are wise and holy, are 
from God, and divine, but when perverted and applied by 
selfishness, cowardice, or a maudlin sentimentality, they lead 
only to evil. While we are writing, the news ofthe pos- 
session of Atlanta by General Sherman reaches us, and this, 
while it adds a new military glory to the hard-earned repu- 
tation of a noble man, and one of the greatest if not the 
greatest general in either the Union or the Confederate army, 
and to the armies under his command, must necessarily 
have an important bearing on the future of peace or war; 
but it will not end the war, or prepare the Rebels to give up 
the contest, and sue for peace on any terms the Government 
without natienal dishonor, or without danger of future 
troubles, can accept. It may hasten the day when peace 
and union can be restored, but it does not usher in the day 
when the only peace we can accept can be made—the peace 
that comes from submission and return to allegiance. We 
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offer and we solicit no armistice ; -we can make no overtures 
of peace, and listen to no overtures of peace, unless based 
on the terms of the Constitution, for we are fighting for the 
honor, dignity, and majesty of government no less than for 
the maintenance of the integrity of the national territory. 

A convention of all the States, including the seceded 
States, cannot be legally held during an armistice, for the 
seceders cannot be represented i in the convention till they 
accept the Union and consent to be bound by its constitu- 
tional action. To assemble a convention of hostile States, 
or States not constitutionally united, to form a Union and 
draw up a Constitution, may seem proper enough to men 
who have only loose notions of government, w ho regard it 
only as an agency, and see no absurdity i in “ squatter | sover- 
eignty ; * but such a convention would be really a revolu- 
tionary body, for it cannot be assembled under the authority 
or in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution. 
Only States in the Union can meet in convention, under the 
Constitution; and while the seceded States profess to be out 
of the Union, a distinet and independent people, they can no 
more legally sit in a constitutional convention of the States 
than can Mexico, Nicaragua, France, or, the United King- 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland. A convention of all 
the adhering States might be legally assembled ; but the 
seceding States cannot sit in it till they are acknowledged 
by themselves and by the Government to be really States in 
the Union and an integral part of it. The seceded States could 
not, then, form a part of a legal convention of all the States 
without repealing their secession ordinances, abandoning 
all they have been fighting for, and submitting to the 
Union. On any other terms, the convention in which they 
should sit would be unconstitutional, illegal, and revolution- 
ary. It would seem that Chicago was not more deeply 
read in Constitutional law than President Lincoln himself, 
for while it clamors against him for his unconstitutional 
acts, and for the Constitution as it is , it proposes as one of 
its tirst acts to sweep away the whole Constitution at a 
single blow, to dissolve the entire Union, to construct a 
novo such a Union and with such a Constitution as they 
can agree on. Mr. Lincoln has proposed things which we 
regard as decidedly unconstitutional, but nothing that we 
have seen so extremely unconstitutional and illegal as 
the convention proposed by Chicago. Is it a fact that the 
American people have no knowledge of Constitutional law, 
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or have they lost all sense of law itself, and all respect for 
constitutions? We fear both suppositions are in a measure 
true, and that lawless, unconstitutional democracy has well 
nigh done its work. ; 

The only consolation we have with regard to this pro- 

osed convention is, that it. will never be accepted by the 
Rebel leaders. They are shrewd enough to see that 
legally they must submit to the Union before they can, 
according to the Federal Constitution, take their seats in a 
Federal convention, convoked by Federal authority, and 
for that they are not yet prepared. They must see that 
such a convention would be an abandonment of the Union 
that has heretofore existed, that it could be convoked by no 
legal authority, and that its acts could bind nobody, for 
they could have no legal value, and would, in the change of 

arties, be set aside as null and void from the beginning. 
These able and astute leaders are not to be caught with 
chaff. If they liave intimated their approval of such a 
measure to their Democratic friends in the Union, it has 
been only to dupe them, as they duped them when they 
represented that secession was not intended to be perma- 
nent, that it was intended only as a coup d'état against 
the incoming Republican Administration, to be followed 
after a short interregnum by a reconstruction of the Union, 
and the re-establishment of the Government on the basis of 
the Confederacy, under Jeff. Davis, the Confederate Presi- 
dent, simply leaving New England out in the cold, if found 
advisable. Do our Democratic leaders still contide in this 
Southern scheme, never seriously contemplated? Do they 
not know that they were most egregiously duped by them ? 
Or, is it that they are only simply trying to dupe the honest 
masses of the North, by promising a reconstruction which 
they know to be impossible ? 

Whatever seems to be distinct and positive in the Chicago 
resolutions is unconstitutional, unpatriotic, or unstatesman- 
like. There was there no commanding intellect, but much 
of the low chicanery which we have complained of in Mr. 
Lincoln and his friends. Chicago, in point of ability, of 
manliness, patriotism, compares unfavorably even with 
Baltimore. But, after all, caucus resolutions or platforms 
are not of much practical importance. They are usually 
drawn up with a view of securing the greatest possible 
number of voters for the man placed in nomination, and 
are not expected or intended to control their action or that 
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of the party after election is over. We must look rather to 
the candidates than to the platform. We liked Cleveland 
because it was straightforward and honest, said what it 
meant, without ambiguity, reticence, or cireumlocution ; 
but our adhesion is given to its candidate for the Presi- 
dency, not to its platform, for we see in General Frémont 
a man of honor, honesty, and capacity, a true and earnest 
patriot, a friend of the Army, a man of a high and lofty 
spirit, and of a noble and generous ambition, as wel! as a 
gentleman of simple tastes, pure morals, and finished man- 
ners—such a man as is needed to redeem the White 
House from the low buffoonery and coarse manners of the 
last four years. If he is not elected we shall always main- 
tain that he deserved to be, and our only doubt of his elec- 
tion arises from his eminent fitness to be President of the 
United States. So, in judging Chicago, we look to its candi- 
dates rather than to its platform. Its platform is weak, 
bad, contemptible, unloyal, utterly unworthy of the grave 
men who met in the Queen City of the West. We will 
say no more of it, except that Mr. Lincoln must have 
chuckled over it when he read it, and compared it with the 
Baltimore platform. There was precious little statesmanship 
at Baltimore, but more intellect than at Chicago. But as 
to candidates, Chicago is as good as Baliimore. We have 
great respect for Mr. Lincoln as President, none for him asa 
candidate for re-election, and still less for Andrew Johnson, 
the candidate for Vice-President,—a man for whom we 
never had a particle of respect, as we seldom have any for 
any man praised by certain journals. Mr. Pendleton, 
the Chicago candidate for Vice-President, is undeniably a 
peace Democrat, and so far objectionable, but he is a 
gentleman, has passable ability, and as men nowadays 
go, except his views, which, as far as we know them, 
we abhor, he is fit for the place for which he is nomi- 
nated. He may be wrong, but he is, we believe, a man of 
honor, and preterable at any rate to Andy Johnson. He 
was, we presume, placed upon the ticket to secure the 
adhesion of the peace-at-any-price men, though possibly, 
if elected, he may turn out to be a war Democrat. 

Of Generat McClellan as a military man we have already 
spoken. We do not believe him the greatest and best gen- 
eral we have, though we rank him in the first class, unless 
General Sherman is to be placed in a class above him. 
We say nothing of General Grant, except that his Virginia 
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campaign has not been thus far more successful than was 
General McClellan’s. McClellan is a military man and 
friend of the Army, and that is to us a recommendation, and 
astrong one. We believe in the military, for we believe, 
with old John Adams, that wars are as necessary as 
thunder-storms, volcanoes, hurricanes, and_ earthquakes. 
We believe them from time to time inevitable, and that a 
nation that sneers at the military spirit or neglects to culti- 
vate it ison the broad road to national ruin. For forty 
years we have fought the peace fanatics, and maintained 
that every nation that intends to live must in time of peace 
prepare for war, and at all times be ready to enforce its 
rights, and to repel national insult. The life of a nation, 
as of asoldier, is in the high and quick sense of honor. We 
wish always a military man, a real soldier, for the Chief 
executive of a R epublican nation. We have confidence in 
soldiers, very little in village attorneys; and in the present 
crisis of our country, we shall reluctantly support any man 
for President who has not a military education and a military 
experience. We have very great respect for Professor 
Mahan, none for the views he “has lately put forth against 
military men, and in favor of civilians for executive offices. 
The last man, except a journalist, that should be selected 
for President is a practising lawyer. We like, then, the 
nomination of General McClellan, in the respect that he is 
neither an editor nor a lawyer, and is a soldier. He is not 
a civilian soldier like Banks, or Butler, or Schenek, but a 
man who has received a military education, and has the 
mind and soul of a soldier, as he proved, if nowhere else, in 
his West Point Address. We were ourselves bred to be a 
clergyman, and there is a natural affinity between a clergy- 
man and a soldier; and though we were only a Protestant 
minister, and a*poor one, too, we, like other Protestant 
ministers, inherited some reminiscences of the priesthood, and 
retained something of the habits, and tastes, and feelings of 
the priest, to give us a sympathy with the soldier, who is 
set apart and ‘consecrated for life or for death to the defence 
of his country, as the priest is to the defence of his 
church, that we might otherwise not have had. We believe 
General McCiellan, if elected, would look after the interests 
of the Regular as well as the Volunteer Army, and use his 
influence to revive and cultivate the milit: ary spirit of the 

nation. He is generally popular with the Army and mili- 
tary men, perhaps no general more so. 
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As far as we know General McClellan’s polities, they ap- 
pear to be those of a moderate war Democrat. If he accepts 
and holds himself bound by the Chicago platform, he will 
be pledged to a course which will be ruinous to the nation ; 
but, if he holds himself free to follow his own judgment, and 
the line of policy he has repeatedly avowed, and which seems 
to have had the sanction of his deeds while in command 
of the Federal Armies, he will prove himself a Union man. 
He has pronounced, by taking part in it, and in his Address 
at West Point, the war, in his judgment, a most right- 
eous war, so long as it was pursued for the legitimate pur- 
pose of putting oan the Rebellion and restoring the Union, 
and we ourselves have never approved the war for any other 
purpose, though one of the most earnest advocates of eman- 
cipation of the slaves as a means of securing itsend. He 
opposed and has never approved bringing the slavery and 
negro questions into the war policy of the Government ; and 
as Mr. amin has brought them in and dealt with them, 
we cannot say that he was wrong. Mr. Lincoln has only 
made a muss of them, and converted what would have faci- 
litated military success into a serious obstacle. We cannot 
conceive that Mr. Lincoln, with all his proclamations, has 
done any thing for the negro, but to render his future darker, 
As between General McClellan and Mr. Lincoln, so far as 
the negro is concerned, we prefer General McClellan. We 
do not: regard General Frémont by any means as a Radical 
Abolitionist ; but we regard him as a real friend of the col- 
ored race, and the only candidate for the Presidency yet 
nominated from whom the negro has any thing to hope. 
We look upon Mr. Lincoln as ‘the negro’s worst | enemy, as 
the man who, more than any other, has stood in the way of 
his emancipation. The strong Anti-slav ery men adhere 
to him and support his re- election, partly because they think 
tliey can re-elect him, and partly because they fl: atter them- 
selves that if they can re-elect him they can in one way or 
another secure the abolition of slavery, “and the recognition 
of the political and social equality of the negro. But negro 
equality in their sense we do not believe even he favors, and 
we have always opposed it. We were strongly opposed to the 
enlisting of negroes as soldiers, though in favor of their em- 
ployment in other capacities. Negroes make not so bad 
soldiers, if well officered, as some ¢ allege, nor by any means 
so good soldiers as others pretend. Under the most favor- 
able circumstances, ten thousand white troops are worth 
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- more than thirty thousand negro troops ; and negroes in our 
armies will always be regarded as mercenaries, never as 
citizen soldiers. 

We have no confidence in Mr. Lincoln’s negro policy, for 
he can never adopt a clean policy or a whole measure at 
onee, and consistently carry it out. Besides, if his Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, which has so endeared him toa portion 
of the anti-slavery community, has any legal value, the slaves 
declared emancipated by it are legally free, and no Presi- 
dent, let him be who he may, and not even Congress, how- 
ever pro-slavery it may be, will have any power to reduce 
them again to slavery ; ; if it has no legal value, which is our 
opinion, it is vain to expect any thing better or more legal 
from Mr. Lincoln. Whatever, then, may be the views “of 
General McClellan on the slavery question, or the negro 
question, he is as good an anti slavery man as Mr. Lincoln. 
As for the party that would come into power with him in 
case he should be elected, it can hardly have much less ex- 
ecutive and financial ability or probity than the Republican 

arty has thus far exhibited. The Northern Democracy 
teen d however, lost their brains, and a good share of their 
respectability, by losing the Southern leaders of their party. 
As they have never been in power without their Southern 
leaders, we cannot judge of their administrative or legislative 
capacity by their past history. They come in, if at_all, as 
a family that has lost its head, and little can be told before- 
hand of their management. They are, without their South- 
ern leaders, an untried party, and we are not aware of any 
men of eminent ability among them. Their accession to 
power will be an experiment, the result of which may rea- 
sonably excite some uneasiness, even supposing them to be 
loyal and rightly disposed. Men may be excellent party 
managers, adroit politicians, and yet ‘have no capacity as 
statesmen. For ourselves, we. know not a man in tKe 
Democratic ranks of the Free States that has shown any 
statesmanship or any high order of ability ; and statesinan- 
ship of the highest order is needed now to take the nation 
where it now is and lift it up and place it on the road to 
union, peace, and prosperity. This is a fact that demands 
serious consideration. 

We believe General McClellan, if elected, will be dis- 
posed, as far as he can have his own way, to insist on prose- 
euting the war till the Rebellion is suppressed, and if he is 
not,.we believe public sentiment will compel him to do it. 
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We believe that even a Vallandigham or a Fernando Wood, 
if elected, would find himself forced to be a War President, 
and we do not believe the Rebellion has much to hope 
from the election of any possible President except Mr. Lin- 
coln. His re-election might be the signal of a new secession, 
of which there is far more danger than he appears to appre- 
hend—a secession of the West and Northwest, It was the 
danger of this which we discovered, that, among other 
things, decided us to oppose Mr. Lincoln’s re-election, which 
we had at first favored. The election of General McClellan 
may possibly prevent it, and so far his election is desirable 
rather than Mr. Lincoln’s re-election. From no point of 
view is the Republic free from danger, and it can be saved 
only by the union of all loyal citizens, whatever their party 
predilections, and we are afraid that this union is imprac- 
ticable now. The danger may be less under General Me- 
Clellan than under Mr. Lincoln, and therefore he may be 
preferable to Mr. Lincoln. If he is elected, we trust, with- 
out being his partisan, he will never find us encouraging 
any factious opposition to his administration. If General 
Frémont’s offer should be accepted, and General Grant or 
General W. T. Sherman, for instance, should be nominated, 
we should vote for him, as either would be our choice after 
General Frémont ; but if that offer is not accepted, we vote 
for General Frémont, unless he withdraws, as we would 
rather fail with him than succeed with Lincoln or McClellan. 

With regard to the talked of Republican Convention to 
place a new candidate in the field, who will command the 
suffrages of all sections of the Republican party, we have, 
at the time we are writing, no information that induces us 
to believe that it will be held. The Baltimore Nominee 
is not likely to withdraw, or to permit his name to be with- 
drawn. He loves power, and somebody has put into his 
head the notion that he has received the mission from Provi- 
dence to make an end of slavery and to restore the Union. 
He has little doubt of his ability to secure his re-election. 
He relies on his immense executive patronage, and on mili- 
tary force, to be employed in localities where needed, under 
pretence of guarding the freedom and purity of the elec- 
tions. General Sherman’s success at Atlanta, if confirmed, 
and if it proves to be as decisive as reported, will strengthen 
him, and the Chicago resolutions, drawn up, if not by, at 
least to conciliate the peace-at-any-price party, will aid ‘him 
very much; and should the Democratic party be so unwise 
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as to conduct the canvass as a peace and not as a war party, 
it will strengthen him still more, and be pretty sure to se- 
cure his re-election, At any rate, he is a strong candidate, 
and few men in his own party who oppose him can escape 
being crushed. No man who wishes any thing from th 
party or from the Government, whether in the civil line or 
the military, dares oppose his re-election, or refuse to sup- 
port it. It needs the combined strength of all the opposing 
elements to defeat him, and that combined strength can- 
not be concentrated in favor of the Chicago platform or 
even the Chicago nomination. Chicago should have risen 
above mere party considerations, and been wise and patriotic 
enough to indorse the nomination of General Frémont. 
Had it done so, Mr. Lincoln could have been surely and 
easily defeated. Now the result of the election is doubtful, 
and Mr. Lincoln’s chances are too good for him to w ith- 
draw his name and retire from the canvass. 

The agencies on which Mr. Lincoln relies for his re-elec- 
tion are of that low and debasing character that, had we 
no other objection to him, would compel us to withhold from 
him our support. The right of suffrage is not an inherent, 

ersonal right, which a man may exercise capriciously or 
for his own private interest, but a civil trust conferred for 
the public good ; and, with an eye single to the public good, 
every man ‘who has received it, is bound in honor and in 
vonscience to exercise it according to the best of his light 
and judgment. When, in a nation popularly constituted, the 
electors, to a considerable extent, forget this, and are re: ady 
to trade off their votes for their personal and private in- 
terest, whether the bribe comes in the form of money, pat- 
ronage, or the promise of office, the moral corruption of 
the nation is great, and national ruin can hardly be averted. 


Art. VI.—Speech of the Hox. Wa. H. Sewarp, Secretary of State, at 
Auburn, N. Y., on the Political and Military Situation, September 
8, 1864.—[The New York Journals, September 7. 


Hap Mr. Seward always spoken as well as he has in this speech, 
said so little to which we can object, and so much that we can approve, 
no remarks in his disparagement would ever have been made in this 
Review. In a great national crisis, personal likes or dislikes should 
count for nothing, and it is our aim to treat as a personal friend every 
man, in or out of office, who is true and loyal to the national cause. 
It is very likely that we have blamed Mr. Seward when we should have 
blamed only the President; and it is not improbable that when the 
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mists of prejudice are dispersed and the facts are clearly seen, it 
will be found, as Mr. Lincoln himself said to us, that ‘* Mr. Seward 
does not run this Government.” 

Mr. Seward takes too hopeful a view of the military situation of the 
Government, and overrates the real importance of the successes re- 
cently gained at Mobile and at Atlanta, unless followed up by a prompt 
and energetic action on the part of the military administration, which 
is hardly to be expected, and indeed hardly possible, for the adminis- 
tration has provided no reserves for either Grant or Sherman. We 
have command of Mobile lower bay, which is much, but we have not, 
at the time we are writing, taken the city and opened communication 
by water with the interior; we have taken Atlanta, which also is 
much, but we have not destroyed, divided, or demoralized the army 
that defended it, and with which General Sherman has been in almost 
daily conflict for four months. Before General Sherman can give his 
troops needed rest, and sufficiently secure his lines of communication 
and replenish his ranks for a new advance, Hood will have taken and 
fortified a new position, hardly less important or less difficult to take 
than Atlanta. Hood has still open his communications with Augusta 
and with the South and Southwest. General Sherman has gained an 
important position, but not a victory decisive of the contest in his De- 
partment. We say not this to disparage his merits as a general or the 
brilliant achievements of his army, but to prevent our people from ex- 
ulting as if the *‘ backbone” of the Rebellion were broken. That back- 
bone will not be broken till one or the other of the two great armies 
of the Confederacy is annihilated. Yet these successes have brightened 
our military prospects and relieved the gloom that was settling over the 
people, and essentially enhanced the chances of Mr. Lincoln’s re-elec- 
tion. 

The brief remarks of Mr. Seward on the subject of slavery, are, as 
far as they go, unobjectionable. He says very truly that when the 
Rebels lay down their arms the war will cease, and all the measures 
affecting slavery, adopted under the pressure of military necessity, will 
be remitted to the courts and ordinary legislation; but we wish he had 
given us the assurance that the Government is determined, as far as 
within its constitutional power, to press an amendment of the Consti- 
tution forever abolishing slavery in the Union and its jurisdiction, be- 
fore the seceded States are likely.to be reinstated in their rights as 
States in the Union. The passage of such an amendment by two-thirds 
of both Houses of Congress, and its ratification by three-fourths of the 
non-seceded States, would make it to all intents and purposes a part of 
the Constitution of the United States. Though the measure failed at 
the last session of Congress, there must be some way of getting it in 
substance befure Congress again at its next session. To do this and to 
conciliate opposition let the amendment fix a time, say 1880 or 1890, 
after which there shall be no more slavery, and authorizing Congress 
to grant a reasonable compensation to the owners of all slaves that shall 
be freed in virtue of the amended Constitution. The Government has 
no right, save under military necessity, to take property which it has 
created, recognized, permitted, or treated as property, although it is not 
capable of being property under the moral law, without indemnifying its 
owners. As to the question between the master and the slave we say 
nothing, but as between the master and the Government, the master is 
entitled in simple justice to a reasonable compensation for his loss of 
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property. Let the provisions be liberal, and the compensation just, 
only let it be finally settled that slavery at no very distant day is to 
cease in the Republic, and the natural rights of all men as men, what- 
ever their race or complexion, are to be recognized and secured, and 
we are content. The war cannot be waged nor prolonged a moment 
for the abolition of slavery, but there is still ample time, before it can 
possibly be brought to a successful conclusion for the nation, for carrying 
the measure, if the Government will take the true -ground that the se- 
ceded States are not States in the Union, but simply territory belong- 
ing to the Union, and that the United States include only the States 
that have not seceded and remain loyal. Without prosecuting the 
war, either directly or indirectly, for abolition, it is in the constitu- 
tional power of the Government to put constitutionally an end to the 
war and prospectively to slavery at one and the same time. Had Mr. 
Seward told us that this is the wish and determination of the Govern- 
ment, he would have helped Mr. Lincoln and damaged the prospects of 
his rivals for the presidency very much. The majority of all the loyal 
States are prepared to abolish slavery the moment that they see any 
feasible, and at the same time constitutional and legal way of doing it ; 
and no inconsiderable portion of the people of the Slave States are 
prepared for abolition if effected legally, without their losing their prop- 
erty, and with sufficient time for them to adjust their industry and social 
arrangements to the change its abolition must effect. It is idle to sup- 
pose that the Southern people are fighting for slavery, or that they are 
dependent on its continuance. They have as much energy and as 
much capacity to help themselves as the people of the North have. 
Only do not violate their sense of justice, only show that you respect 
their private rights, and you will meet with less opposition froin the 
South to abolition than from the people of our Northern cities. 

Mr. Seward makes the best plea for the re-election of Mr. Lincoln 
that can be made. It is plausible, and the reasons he assigns satisfied 
us a year ago, and would satisfy us to-day, if we yielded to mere senti- 
ment without rational conviction. Wehave made up our minds on the 
subject without personal prejudice, and against our own interest, and 
very likely that of our remaining family. Personally, there are some 
things in Mr. Lincoln as a man that we like, and still more in the 
Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the Navy, in the clamor against 
whom wecannot join. We should, asa matter of feeling, like to see the 
Rebels obliged to submit to the Government under the presidency of Mr. 
Lincoln ; but we do not believe him competent to conduct the war to 
a successful issue. He ought to have known that before this time 
General Grant and General Sherman would need, the one a hundred 
thousand, and the other fifty thousand more men to accomplish the 
work assigned respectively to the armies of the Potomac and of the 
Mississippi, and yet they were not provided. The Army fights till it is 
worn out and its ranks depleted, and, though gaining important ad- 
vantages, it is unable to follow them up, and is obliged to rest and re- 
cruit till the ¢nemy has repaired his losses, and is able to meet us with 
as much strength and courage as at first. So has it been from the 
first, and so it seems likely to be to the last. This may not be all his 
fault, but he has no foresight, and lives from hand to mouth. Our 
armies are never so large as represented, and not more than 
three-fifths as many men are placed in the service as are reported or 
as the Government pays. Men are now raised by draft or otherwise for 
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one year only, and next fall we shall find ourselves obliged to desist 
from active operations for the want of men, and lose all the advan- 
tages we may gain in the next campaign. Meanwhile we are running up 
our enormous debt with frightful rapidity, our currency is rapidly de- 

reciating, our finances are becoming disordered, and the means of 
iving exorbitant. Thus are frittered away our resources in men and 
money, and there is danger that the patience of our people will be ex- 
hausted before the Rebellion can be suppressed. These are some of the 
reasons that force us to the conclusion that Mr. Lincoln is not the man 
torestore the Union. The nation can hardly afiord to re-electhim. He 
is too costly and effects too little. 

But however Mr. Seward may fail to satisfy us with regard to Mr. 
Lincoln, he makes out a strong and distinct case against Chicago. He 
justly characterizes the policy of the Chicago platform as cowardly, 
and shows it to be traitorous. That platform, although he has appa- 
rently repudiated it, will prove a mill-stone around the neck of General 
McClellan, for the people will not believe in the sincerity of his repudia- 
tion. No man tan be elected President by a party that adopts a peace 
platform, or even a platform half peace and half war. These are no times 
for half-and-half measures. Weare sorry for the Democratic party. It 
had such a glorious opportunity to redeem its character and to prove 
itself a truly national party. 1t should have taken the wind out of the 
sails of the Republicans by proving itself more national, more patri- 
otic, more constitutional, and more determined on a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war against the Rebellion than they are. It has not been 
wise enough nor patriotic enough to do it. Its leaders have misread 
the American people. They have supposed that the divisions in the 
Republican ranks are so great and so irreconcilable that they might 
venture to organize on their old ground, as a Southern party, without 
risking success. They forgot that Mr. Lincoln is committed to the 
war; that whatdver the faults of the Republicans, they are undeniably 
a Union party, and on the side of the Nation against the Rebellion; and 
that the mass of the people are loyal, and will prefer to: re-elect those 
they know are on the right side, to running any risk of placing 
in power a party that is the dupe or the accomplice of the Rebel 
leaders. If their candidate has committed himself to the war, the 
party has officially committed itself against it, and denounced it as a 
Black Republican war. 

As we have said in a foregoing article, Chicago should have indorsed 
the nomination of John C. Frémont, and thus combined on a war plat- 
form all the patriotic elements of opposition to Mr. Lincoln. The 
Democrats, had they been loyal and patriotic, could have done so with- 
out any compromise of principle, and with credit to their intelligence 
and national feelings. Him they and we could have elected with ease, 
and he would have been their candidate as well as ours. Had they 
done so they would have helped us form a great national party, 
honest and patriotic, who could and would have lifted the Republic 
from the slough in which it is sinking, and saved both the Union and 
the Constitution. Under any circumstances the Frémont men are, 
even if there are a few foreign soldiers among them, a much more 
natural alliance for the war democracy than the miserable peace cow- 
ards, disunionists, and sympathizers with rebels represented by Val- 
landigham, Voorhees, Long, Harris, the Woods, the Seymours, who 
act under counsels sent them from Rebeldom, through George N. 
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Saunders. But they saw it not, and they must verify the old proverb, 
Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. 

The peace men ruled at Chicago, and General McClellan, by accept- 
ing their nomination, cannot, by personal declarations, wholly clear 
himself of all complicity with them. The public will judge him by 
his party. On adecidedly war platform he would be a strong candi- 
date; as the candidate of a peace and really disunion party. he is, in 
spite of his personal popularity and personal worth, a weak candidate, 
for the miserable, cowardly, traitorous peace party are but a petty frac- 
tion of the Northern people. The Democrats, by drawing up a peace 
platform, have given Mr. Lincoln an immense advantage, the very ad- 
vantage he hoped and expected, and perhaps was promised, from the 
return of Vallandigham. And his chances for re-election are far better 
now than they have been before, since the nomination of John ©, Fré- 
mont. He cannot be beaten by the peace Democracy. Strongly op- 
posed, as we are, to his re-election, we could never vote with a party, 
however unobjectionable its candidate, not pledged by deeds as well 
as words to the vigorous and unrelenting prosecution of the war till 
the Rebellion is suppressed, and the Rebels sue tor mercy,—to the resto- 
ration of the Union as it was, and the preservation of our Federal 
Constitution, written and unwritten, alike against consolidation or cen- 
tralism on the one hand, and State sovereignty on the other. National 
unity and States’ rights harmonized are the two essential features of 
our political system, and no settlement or peace that sacrifices either 
can be any thing more than a brief truce, to be followed by fresh 
secessions and new wars. The United States must be recognized and 
vindicated as a nation, one and indivisible. We hold in politics as 
firmly to the unity of the nation asin religion to the unity of the Church. 
While we insist on the unity of the nation and of the national authority, 
we insist with equal earnestness on the inherent and essential Federal 
organization of this one nation, this one national authority, and defend 
with the same tenacity the sovereignty of the nation and the rights of 
the States. If Mr. Lincoln has a tendency to lose sight of the original 
and inherent federal constitution of the nation, Chicago denies us to 
be even a nation at all. Its plan of reconstruction, or basis of peace, 
even supposing it not to mean disunion, takes as a basis the principle 
of State sovereignty, which denies national unity, converts our Fed- 
eral Republic into a mere league of Sovereign States, and makes the 
General Government a mere agency of the States, without any nation- 
al support or national authority,—the very evil the Convention of 1787 
was called, and our present Constitution was formed and ratified to 
remedy and to guard against in the future. Chicago, in the honest in- 
terpretation of its platform, proposes to undo the work of the Conven- 
tion and people of 1787, to abrogate the written-Constitution, to tram- 
ple on the unwritten Federal Constitution, and either to suffer a division 
of the Union, or to throw us back into a worse condition than we were 
in under the old Articles of Confederation. Their very proposition of 
an immediate armistice and a convention of all the States, including 
the seceded States, sufficiently proves it, for such a convention cannot 
be convoked by Federal authority, and can be convoked only by the 
States in defiance of the Federal Constitution providing for its own 
amendment, and for assembling the Convention. Chicago is disunion, 
is State sovereignty, is the right of secession, is anti-national, unpa- 
triotic, disloyal, and revolutionary. Even Mr. Lincoln’s project for 
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reconstructing State governments in the seceded States is not more 
unconstitutional and revolutionary than the Chicago platform. 

Every citizen who has a tolerable understanding of our Federal Con- 
stitution, written and unwritten, and any regard for Constitutional law, 
or sense of,his duty as a citizen, will say, Give us war—war to the last 
man and the last dollar—rather than reconstruction and a peace con- 
cluded on the basis of State sovereignty, or any other basis than national 
sovereignty and national unity. The Southern Confederacy has sustained 
itself in its struggle for independence only by suppressing in the most 
arbitrary manner the very State sovereignty doctrine on which it is based, 
and the arbitrary acts of Mr. Lincoln, under the war power, are not to 
be named in comparison with those of the Confederate administration. 
A nation that has no national unity, that is a mere aggregation of sov- 
ereign and indepeqdent States, bound together only by a written com- 
pact, without any inherent and underived national authority, is no 
nation at all. The war we have waged, the sacrifices we have made, 
the sad bereavements we are suffering, will all have been in vain, and 
worse than in vain, if peace does not result in establishing national 
unity and therefore national sovereignty over the whole national terri- 
tory, beyond the possibility of all future question. We are unspeak- 
ably mortified that so large a number of our countrymen, pretending 
to be loyal and for the Union, as have assembled at Chicago, could, in 
the fourth year of the war, be found base enough, mean enough, cow- 
ardly enough, and so destitute of ordinary wisdom and foresight, as to 
contemplate fora single instant a peace or reunion on other than a 
national basis. The loyal citizen looks not to his present ease and 
comfort, but to the true interests and future stability, strength, and 
glory of his country. Rebellion is not a simple pastime, or a mere 
peccadillo; it is a high crime, the highest crime a citizen can commit, 
and as such it should be regarded and dealt with. We are willing to 
treat the rebels generously after they have laid down their arms and 
returned to their allegiance, but the life of the Nation is more than the 
life of individuals, and as loyal citizens we can make no terms with the 
rebels, who with arms in their hands are seeking to divide our country 
and to destroy our Nation. 

General McClellan’s letter of acceptance is well written, breathes a 
patriotic tone, and expresses a determination to preserve the Union at 
all hazards; and if he were not the candidate of a party that has 
adopted the Chicago platform, it would be in the main satisfactory. 
He demands the maintenance of the supremacy of law and of the rights 
of the States, but is not so explicit on national unity and .the rights of 
the Nation as we could wish; he very properly declares himself in 
favor of permitting any seceded State to return to the Union when it 
wishes to do so, without reference to other seceded States; but he 
seems to indicate that overtures of peace should be made by the Gov- 
ernment, and not waited for from the rebels. The overtures of peace 
are made, and the terms of settlement are fixed in the Constitution as 
itis. No administration has any right to make or offer any others, 
and when the rebels comply with these they can have peace, and even 
amnesty. The enforcing of the principle of obedience to law is now 
a political necessity, essential to the future stability of the Govern- 
ment, and to the future strength, greatness, and glory of the American 
nation. Still, let the Democratic party as formally repudiate as they 
have adopted the Chicago platform, and we will not quarrel with their 
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candidate for the Presidency, nor much with them, though they have 
more political cunning than statesmanship. But, till then, we must 
hold them either as disloyal, or as wanting in manliness and courage, 
and willing to descend to low, debasing tricks to gain power. The 
peace men controlled Chicago, or the war men truckled to,them in or- 
der to gain their votes, and how know we that they will not continue 
to do the same, and force their administration, if they get it, to follow 
the dictation of the rebel chiefs, their old party leaders, who for so 
long a time supplied them with what brains they had ? 

For ourselves, our readers know where to find us. We have been 
from the first a war man, and an anti-slavery man, determined that 
rebellion and slavery shall cease at one and the same time, and that too 
without waging or prolonging the war for the sake of abolition. And 
what we have been from the first we still are, and_shall be to the end. 
We can vote with no party and for no candidate that is not unequivo- 
eally for war with all the force and vigor of the Nation till the rebels lay 
down their arms and sue for mercy. Peace on any terms now practi- 
cable would be a lasting national disgrace, and a gross indignity to our 
brave and patriotic army. The army has fought too bravely, has endured 
too much, suffered too much, seen too many brave and heroic comrades 
struck down by rebel bullets, to be disbanded, till its eagles are crowned 
with the laurels of decisive victory, and they can return home in triumph. 
This is due to our noble and heroic soldiers, officers and men, and is 
the only reward that we can give them. It is needed to consecrate and 
endear in the hearts of all future generations American nationality; it 
is due to our national honor; it is necessary to the future strength and 
stability of the Government, and to render our people able to appre- 
ciate the necessity of a well-disciplined and efficient army, and to make 
them proud of their army, proud of their military strength and achieve- 
,ments, and proud of their country and its free institutions. The Army 
has sworn, in its military spirit and its patriotic ardor, that the Union 
shal] be restored and the Constitution shall be preserved ; and are we so 
base as to do what the enemy cannot, prevent them from keeping their 
noble and patriotic oath? The army has adopted the motto, No com- 
promise with rebellion, no peace, no reconstruction save on national 
principles. It is the motto of every loyal citizen; and every one in the 
loyal States who will not adopt it as his own is either a traitor or a 
coward, or a miserable trafficking politician, who is willing to sell his 
country and the blood of his countrymen for power or place. Let every 
such man be marked and avoided, as one to whom old Rome in the 
day of her virtue would have denied ‘fire and water.’ Such men 
bring disgrace and ruin on free governments, and they should be, if 
not exiled, treated as outcasts from society, as men whose touch is pol- 
lution, and whose fraternal embrace is death. 





